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To the Young Aspirant. 


Ah, fame is not reached by a single bound ! 

The ladder has many a splintered round, 

That pricks our fingers as we fain would clasp 

The weak, frail rcund in our maddened grasp; 

Tho’ our strength be weak, yet our faith is 
strong, 

For we are one of an innumerable throng 


To climb still upward, onward, higher, a 


Until we see the day-dawn nigher; 

‘Then our hopes despair not, for the glory 
Is revealed, but not in story. 

The plain reality is beaming; 

On our pathway is the gleaming 

Of the light so long sought for, 

Of the joys for which we waited, 

Tho’t has come by time belated-- 

Our possession evermore. | 
M. C, SUTHERLAND. 


CHRIST’S KINGDOM: ITS GROWTH AND 
PROSPECTS—V. 


Admitting that there is yet to be a 
millenium—a thousand years in which 
Christianity shall prevail over our earth, 
and after that an end tothe present or- 
der of terrestrial things—the question at 
once arises, ‘‘About when may we rea- 
sonably expect this millenium to com- 
mence, and about how long before the 
coming of the last day and the judg- 
ment which is to follow?” My pen 
pauses before the seeming presumption 
implied in the attempt to write upon 
questions so grave. Nevertheless, I have 
some views touching them which I think 
worthy of consideration, and which I 
should like to lay before my brethren. 

According to Archbishop Usher’s 
chronology, about four thousand two 
hundred and fifty years have elapsed 
since the flood. During that period the 
population of the earth has iucreased 
from eight persons to about sixteen hun- 
dred millions. That means that the 
population of the earth has averaged a 
doubling of itself once in about one 
hundred and fifty years. But, according 
to Hale’s and Jackson’s chronology, 
(whose reckoning I think is the more 
reliable) the Noachian deluge occurred 
about five thousand years aback. If 
they are correct, then there has been a 
doubling of earth’s population once in 
about one hundred and ninety years. I 
shall assume in the rest of this article 
that the laws, social and physical, which 
regulate the increase of population are 
to continue in force on to the end, un- 
changed by miraculous interference; 
that, therefore, we may reasonably cal- 
culate that our race will continue to 
double in population once in one hun- 
dred and ninety years—let us say two 
hundred years for the sake of easier 
reckoning. ‘Two pertinent and impor- 
tant questions here arise: (1) About 
what amount of population is our earth 
capable of sustaining, in comfort, with- 
out disastrous crowding? (2) How 
long, at the rate of past increase, before 
we reach that number? I apprehend 
we are likely to reach it much sooner 
than most people suppose. Let us see. 

Geographers have reckoned that there 

are but fifty millions of square miles of 
dry land on our globe, the en- 
tire surface being reckoned at 
one hundred and ninety-seven mill- 
ions, and the dry Jand at one-fourth of 
it. But from these fifty millions of 
square miles of diy lands we must sub- 
tract about twelve millions for uninhab- 
itable mountains, arid deserts and Arctic 
wastes as utterly unfit for human habi- 
tation or for human support. We have 
then left thirty-seven millions and five 
hundred thousand square miles for 
human habitation, and they contain 
twenty-four billion acres. Let us sup- 
pose that each of these acres shall be 
made to sustain three persons, and, 
therefore, each square mile, a_popula- 
lion of nineteen hundred and twenty. 
Then, and in that case, there would be 
inour world a population of seventy- 
two billions! This we will all agree will 
be all this world, as at present constitut- 
ed, could possibly sustain—an average 
of nearly two thousand persons to every 
habitable square mile on the globe. 

I shall be estopped right here with 
the confident assertion that no such 
dense population can possibly be sus- 
tained. Possibly not. But we must 
make large allowance for what the great 
ocean, with its deep sea fisheries, and an 
improved mode of agriculture, and the 


other discoveries and economies of those | 
‘young men, popular course of lectures, 
tivity in exquisite quality. 


years of peace, may do towards simplify- 
ing and enlarging the means of liveli- 
hood. Passing onin our reasoning, we 
_ will consider how many centuries must 
come and go before we reach the num- 
ber prescribed—seventy-two billions, or 
nearly two thousand to each square 
mile. 

In two hundred years the present six- 
teen hundred millions become thirty-two 
hundred millions, or three billion two 
hundred millions. In four hundred 
years, six billions four hundred millions; 
in six hundred years, twelve billions 
eight hundred millions; in eight hundred 
years, twenty-five billions six hundred 
millions; in ten hundred years, fifty-one 
billions two hundred millions; and in 
eleven hundred years, we pass the goal 
With a population of seventy-six billions 
eight hundred millions, or more than two 
thousand to the square mile, over all 


The earth one 
Another doub- 


the habitable earth! 
vast and populous city ! 


ling would be impossible without produc- 


ing a state of things terrible to contem- 
plate—infanticide and a death struggle 
for life, compared with which the strug- 
gle for air in “the Black Hole of Calcut- 
ta” were not to be mentioned! But we 
need have no fears of this. Our Fath- 
er, who knew the end from the begin- 
ning, knew when the measure of the earth 
would be full, and made full provision 
therefor. The question now arises, Will 
there be room in this short space of 
eleven hundred years for the world’s con- 
version; a millenium—a brief apostasy, 
and “the end,” so often spoken of in the 
Bible? I think the word “millenium” is 
used as a round number, as we often use 
it, to designate simply @ long period, 
best impressed upon the mind by that 
number. Possibly eight or nine hun- 
dred years of prevalent Christianity 
would suffice with a shading off on eith- 
er side of a century or two of rapid pro- 
gress, while it was coming on, and of an 
equal number while passing off under 
the eclipse of the great apostasy! I do 
not think we are authorized, by the laws 
of prophetic usage, to confine these 
graphic figures and terms of prophecy to 
mathematical precision. How startling 
the history of this nineteenth century ! 


What strides of progress it has made to- 


wards this millenium! What a prepara- 
tion and gathering of forces to bring the 
world to Christ! And the nineteenth 
century may yet do greater works before 
the twentieth comes in! It may inaug- 
urate, by a world-wide love, a universal 


peace! Yes; and it may witness a mis- | 


sionary zeal and spirit such as shall cast 
into the shade those of the combined 
past seventeen hundred years! And 
who knows but some of the Sunday- 
school children of to-day may take a part 
in the revivals which shall usher in: the 
story of the latter day! They may walk 
in the vestibule of the millenium! The 
Lord take his people up to Pisgah’s top, 
and inspire them with the sight of the 
coming glory ! S. BRIsToL. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR ITEMS. 


The tenth anniversary of the formation 
of the second society of Christian Endea- 
vor, on October 17th, was an event of 


no little interest. About eight months 


after the first society was formed in 
Portland, Rev. C. P. Mills of the North 
Church of Newburyport, Mass., seeing 
the promise of the new organization, in- 
troduced it among his young people. 
It at once took root and has flourished 
and borne good fruit ever since, and has 
directly resulted in bringing many young 
people to Christ and into the church. 

On the tenth anniversary a very large 
number of young people and their pastors 
came together from all parts of Essex 
County tothe gathering in the North 
Church. Ten beautiful roses were 
brought from the ‘“Mothor Society” in 
Portland, by its pastor, Rev. Dwight M. 
Pratt, with his greetings. An Essex 
County Christian Endeavor Union of 
seventy societies was formed the same 
day. 

Christian Endeavor State or provincial 
conventions have just been held in 
New York, Ontario and New Jersey. In 
New York, the meeting was held in 
Utica; in Ontario at Peterboro; and in 
New Jersey at Newark. In every case 
the capacity of the largest building at- 
tainable was tested to the utmost, and 
the harmony, good fellowship and youth- 
ful Christian enthusiam were delightfully 
manifest. A few days before, equally 
good conventions were held by Penn- 
sylvania Christian Endeavorers at 
Williamsport, and by the Connecticut 
young people at New Britain, where 
twenty-five hundred young people came 
together. In every State the prevailing 
thought seemed to be—‘“Our State for 
Christ.” Many prominent clergymen 
took part in these meetings. 


YounG Men TO HELP THEM- 
SELVES.—The secular work of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association for the 
eleventh season, including the evening 


educational classes in Spanish, German 


and English, Book-keeping, Elocution, 
and Stenography, physical culture, free 
medical examination, health talks to 


monthly concerts, Lyceum and Debat- 
ing Society, and a large number of other 
special opportunities for self improve- 
ment among young men, are offered by 
the Association this season, and will 
commence the first week in November. 
The Association affords greater attrac- 
tions to young man this season than on 
any previcus year, and an effort is being 
made to largely augment the member- 
ship of the Association. 
sium has recently been thoroughiy re- 
novated and some new apparatus added; 
the work in all its completeness -will 
commence this work. All the above 
privileges included in a membership 
ticket which costs but five dollars a year. 
Any young men of good moral character 
may secure membership ticket by apply- 
ing at the building any time, day or 
evening. 


The Gymna- 


ON THE EUCLID AVENUE. 


The American Missionary Associa- 
tion last week held its forty-fifth anni- 
versary on this Euclid Avenue. Every- 
body knows where it is; the pride of its 
community, stretching for eight miles in 
its spaciousness and elegance. It runs 
from the old township of Euclid to the 
town of Cleveland. On it you find the 
Garfield monument and the Western Re- 
serve University, with its School of Ap- 
plied Sciences, its Medical and its Adel- 
bert Colleges. Here is, also, the Euclid 
Avenue Congregational church under 
Rev. Dr. H. M. Ladd. Nine years ago, 
when the Association had its anniversary 
here in Dr. Leavitt’s church, Mr. Ladd 
appeared with a big map of Africa on 
which he traced the route he and Dr. 
Snow had just followed under commis- 
sion of the A. M. A. up the Nile 2,500 
miles into the Soudan. The routing of 
the Mahdi put an end to that mission- 
ary scheme, but it brought a pastor toa 


waiting church—one under whom the’ 


main part of its splendid church edifice 
has been built, and the congregation 
brought on to prosperity. 

The opening sermon was preached by 
Rev. A. J. Lyman. As usual, on the 
afternoon of the first day, a concert of 
prayer was held in connection with the 
churches and schools of the Association 
at the South. The Lord’s Supper was 
presided over by Rev. Drs. James Brand 
and Leavitt. | 

The year had been the most prosper- 
ous of all, its receipts aggregating $482- 
419.21. Of this, $53,000 had come in 


as income from the Daniel Rand Fund 


of over a million dollars. Some people 
are under the misapprehension that the 
principal of that fund can be used. 
Only the interest can be put into the 
work, and that exclusively for education 
among the Negroes. Not a dollar can 
be used for church work among the 
Negroes; not one for the mountain work 
South; not one for Indian or for Chinese 
missions. By this misapprehension some 


have been led to withhold contributions | 


which were otherwise-in their hearts to 
be made. Some, too, have said: ‘The 
A. M. A. is in easy conditions; it keeps 
out of debt; and so we will turn to some 
other cause that is in debt.” Thatis, the 
society that cuts to the quick so as to 
keep out of debt and so to save a howl 
to get out of that box—that society you 
will punish for keeping out of debt ! Is 
that fair? 

The year has been one of prosperity 
in its working afield. Eight hundred 
conversions were rejoiced over during 
the year in the A. M. A. churches. 
These churches also contributed during 
the year $28,853 for their own support, 
and $3,465 for missionary purposes. 
Five new churches were organized and 
eight church edifices were erected. The 
churches South number 138; the mem- 
bers, 8,258; additions, 1,013; Sunday- 
school scholars, 15,931; pupils of all 
grades in the 80 schools, 13,845. In 
the Indian work, nine churches, 496 
members, 12 schools, 887 pupils, 1,344 
Sunday-scholars. 
Indians received into the church on one 
day. A new mission has been set up at 
Cape Prince of Wales in Alaska, look- 
ing across Behring Straits into Siberia. 
Its two missionaries report an enroll- 
ment in school of 320 and hopeful 
prospect. Dr. Pond reports 17 Chinese 
schools, 37 teachers, 1,054 pupils. _ 

One evening, addresses were made 
by two or three colored men from the 


South, the product of the A. M. A. 


work; by a young Indian and by one or 
two of the workers. On the last even- 
ing, Dr. Washington Gladden delivered 
an address on “Putting the Fire Under 
the Pot of Humanity”; President 
Thwing, a speech on “The Moral In- 
fluence of Education,” and Dr. Ward of 
the J/udependent one on “The Sacred 
Personality of Man.” All of these were 
exceptionally fine in thought and spirit. 

The woman’s meeting presided over 
by Miss D. E. Emerson, the Secretary 
of the Woman’s Bureau, had talks from 
lady field workers and from Mrs. Jobn- 
son, the principal of the ladies’ depart- 
ment of Qberlin College. Mrs. Ella 
Shepard Moore of Washington, D.C., 
one of the original jubilee singers, ren- 
dered several of their songs of the cap- 


The Western Reserve University gave 
a reception to the Association on Thurs- 
day afternoon, and Friday was given up 
to a reception at Oberlin College. The 
Cleveland Alumni Association had pro- 
vided a special train for the two hun- 
dred and fifty guests. The thirteen hun- 
dred students were assembled in the 
chapel to receive the guests. Besides 
prayer, music and talks by President 
Ballantine, ex-President Fairchild .and 


Dr. W. H. Ward, the principal address | 


was by. Dr. M. E. Strieby, himself an 
alumnus of Oberlin and for forty-six 


years a trustee, and for nearly thirty 


years a secretary of the A M.A. He 
was the fit man to report the relation of 
Oberlin to the Association. Everybody 
was pronouncing the address as simply 
superb, witty, reverent for the past, 


hopeful for the future, eloquent by the 
suffusion of a feeling that was the 
growth of half a century. Oberlin had 
turned in a missionary society as a con- 
stituent part of the A. M, A. at its or- 
ganization, had furnished three secre- 
taries, Whipple, Strieby and_ Woodbury. 
For the first sixteen years of the Asso- 
ciation, nine-tenths of its missionaries 
were from Oberlin; and then, since the 
war, it has given E. H. Fairchild to be 
President of Berea, Dr. Cravath to be 
first a field secretary and then President 
of Fisk University, and a multitude to 
be professors, teachers and preachers, 
than whom none were more valuable. 
Oberlin, in her poverty, had contributed 
to the Association $36,270; and her 


tota] through their influence to at least 
$100,000. 

The next meeting is to be at Hart- 
ford, Conn. . Following a tour on ‘the 
coast” by Pilgrim, you have now had 
a visit from Secretary Beard. Besides 
him you have had Drs. Clark and Cree- 
gan, and before them you have had Dr. 
Cobb and Puddeford and E..S, Will- 
iams. Surely, California is no longer to 
be left out in the cold. Keep on with 
your attractive power, and by and by 
you will be having the great national an- 
niversaries taking their turn in dropping 
over upon your golden slope. _ 

| Jj. E. Roy. 
CLEVELAND, O., Oct. 26, 1891. 


MARRIED. 


Younc—BrIGccs.—At 1908% Mason street, 
October 28, 1891, by Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 
William H. Young of San Francisco, to 
Frances Briggs of Galt. 

BULLMAN -- MEYER. —- In Plainfield, N. J., 
October 21st, Charles Bullman of Plainfield, 
N. J., to Louise Meyer of San Francisco. 

EDDIE——-CHARLESON.—At the Barony church, 
Glasgow, on October 15th, by the Rev. J. 
Marshall Lang, D.D., the Rev. James B. 
Eddie, B. D., of San Francisco, California, 
to Margaret, eldest daughter of the late Ken- 
neth Charleson, Forres, Morayshire. 

DUNCAN-—FERGUSON.——At Clayton, Cal , Sun- 
day, October 25, 1891, by Rev. Edson D. 
Hale, Mr. William Duncan to Miss Margaret 
K. Ferguson. 


The two contracting parties are active 
and beloved members of our church, 
one of them being at present the Presi- 
dent and the other the Secretary of our 
Christian Endeavor Society. The mar- 
riage ceremony was performed in the 
presence of hosts of friends. 


ivy, and a wedding bell suspended from. 


At Fort Berthold 17 | 


land, whither they are followed by the 
good wishes of all who know them. 
_E. D. H. 


DIED. 


NosLE.—Died, in Fresno, Cal., October 25th, 
Mrs. E. B. Noble, widow of the late Rev. 
E. W. Noble, D.D., of Cambridge, Mass. 


CuMMINGS.-—-In this city, October 25, 1891, at 
the residence of his uncle, Mr. John H. 
Cummings, William H, Cummings, a native 
of Prince Edward Island, aged 23 years. 

He was a young man of sterling moral 
qualities, which he retained unimpaired 
to the close of his career. He was reti- 
cent and lovable, and greatly esteemed 
by all who knew him. His illness was 
of about two weeks’ duration when he 
quietly passed away, deeply regretted. 
The funeral services were conducted by 
Rev. W. D. Williams, pastor of Ply- 
mouth Congregational church. Death 
is the midnight hour of life and the gate 
to endless joy; and of his closing hours 
it may be said— | 

‘* How sweet the hour of closing day, 

When all is peaceful and serene, 
And when the sun, with cloudless ray, 
Sheds mellow luster o’er the scene!” 


W, D. W. 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION NOTES 


The Board is not expecting to appoint 
a Field Secretary forthe entire coast in 
place of Rev. E. S. Williams, resigned. 

Rev. Walter Frear will assist the 
Union in its work in Central and North- 
ern California. Any information or as- 
sistance desired may be sought of him. 
Correspondence in reference to church 
and parsonage building may be directed 
to him, 1461. roth Avenue, East Oak- 
land. Contributions and gifts may be 
sent to him, or forwarded direct to H. 
O. Pinneo, 59 Bible House, New York. 

It is hoped that a generous and speedy 


urgent wants of the Union. More than 
$40,000 are needed to meet the applica- 
tions from 65 churches that are now be- 
fore the Board. 


‘Great preparations are being made 
for an extensive acreage in grain this 
coming year in Eastern Washington. 
New settlers are constantly arriving, and 
the amount. of ground that is being 
broken up indicates the confidence farm- 
ers have in this part of the State. - 


The Inman Line steamer City of Rich- 
mond, which cost 4,125,000 sterling to 
build, was offered at auction at Liver- 


pool, and the highest bid was £6,000. 
| The vessel was withdrawn. 


Mr. and Mrs. Duncan will be in Oak- | 


response will be made to the present 


preacher sons must have swelled the | 
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FROM REV. J. C. PERKINS. 
Extracts From Home Letters. 


ARUPUKOTTAI, INDIA. 
Rev. Mr. Perkins writes in reference 
to money donated for his work: It has 
brought our schools out all right. * When 
the girls would come on the veranda for 
their sewing, I would say: ‘They all 
look very nice and it is a pleasure to 


to get money to feed them all?” I 
finally said no more could come, and al- 
though I have allowed several to come 
above the appropriations, yet the last 
month there were two or three applica- 
tions which I refused. * The money 
spent on schools brings double com- 
pound interest in good done these poor 
children. 
ness of these heathen villages for four or 
five years and taught, the Bible and the 
principles of Christian living, is the 
greatest boon to them. 

In counting up, we find the Lord has 
blessed the work greatly again, and 
though not as large as last year, yet two 
hundred and seventy, the number of 
our additions this year, is no mean sum. 
* We had our house-warming last week, 
and nearly all the missionaries came, 
and hundreds of the natives—Hindoos, 
Mohammedans, and Christians—and all 
joined together on this occasion to do 
us honor. I was glad to feel that the 
natives were pleased at our coming to 


| 


this place, but I know if the Lord’s 
Spirit comes down and convert a few, 
they will be ready to kill me. We have 
already a good opening in this town, 
about 250 being Christians; but there 


The | are 16,000 people here, and 5,000 in a 


church was adorned with a wealth of village one and a half miles from the 
chrysanthemums, graceful festoons of , bungalow. 


Owing to the missions having been 


an arch of smilax. The future home of , Cut down for the new year, the mission- 


aries are not so joyful as usual at the 
beginning of the year; but the Lord 


owns the silver and the gold, and can} 
send it if he likes, and in him we trust 


for the coming year. In touring, I have 
already finished one of the four pastor- 
ates and am now working on the second. 
Mr. T is not coming back for years, 
so there is no prospect of my being re- 
lieved of ‘Tiramangalam. station. It is 
too much ground for one to work prop- 
erly, and every tour I make in Tiram- 
angalam station is to the loss of Manda- 
pasalai station. Think of having to 
tour with bullocks over a section the 
size of from San Francisco to Santa 
Cruz in length, and twenty-five miles in 
breadth; that is, two stations make the 
above; my own station is thirty-five 
miles long and twenty broad, and that is 
too large. (Speaking of reduction by 
the Board): It is too bad now that the 
work is increasing so. I can’t get money 
to hold the newcomers to Christianity. 
The rich at home little know how much 
good their money can do in spreading 
the gospel, or, if they do not care about 
spreading the gospel, how much good 
their money will do in spreading civiliza- 
tion, for this always comes with the gos- 
pel. It is an awful strain on me, and I 
sometimes almest lose patience when 
they press me for a catechist here, and 
one there. In last meeting a catechist 
said to me: “There are ten new fami- 
lies just come over to Christianity in that 
village, and you must put a catechist 
there at once.” Ianswered: “Though 


one hundred families come over, I’ve no 


money to increase the force of cate- 


chists.” 
The Board took off from us one thou- 


sand dollars, instead of which we ought 


to have been increased two thousand 
dollars on the last year’s estimate—but 
the work is increasing. The Lord’s 
blessing still remains, and we look to 
him to bring us out in some way. * * * 

In touring, there are no hotels, res- 
taurants, markets, or shops, where for- 
eigners can get anything to eat, so every- 
thing must be carried with us, and we 
occasionally get Out of something, for 
instance: I notice there is no bread 
this morning, and my cook must get up 
some native substitute called ‘‘reppunis,” 
which is something like a griddle-cake 
made out of powdered rice, The other 
day I got out of butter because a stray 
dog helped himself in the night; thus 
we are very glad often to get back to the 
bungalow, which is an improvement on 
camp life. We try always to carry can 
ned things and a sufficiency, for one of 
the secrets of bearing this climate is to 


M. Fisher. 


have so many, but where are we going 


To be taken from the vile-- 


| remain longer. 


_ prospects. 


have plenty on your stomach. I re- 
member once feeling awfully faint dur- 


| ing my first year, and I said to myself : 


‘‘My! what is the matter with me?” 
Some one said: “You've nothing on 
your stomach, go eat something.” And 
sO it was; a cup of tea and a biscuit set 
me all right. Sometimes I think we 
are too careful, but when I do let down 
the bars I have to pay for it. On the 
last itinerary, after preaching in two 
different villages, the pastor said: 
“There is another important village 
where we ought to preach.” I knew 
that meant another hour in the sun, but 
said to myself: “I won’t be a baby, 
but will go.” Some one who did not 
know India, perhaps, would have said: 


sionary !” But another who understood 
things here would have most correctly 
said: ‘What a big fool !” 
was, for that evening I was knocked 
over with fever, and could not show my 
sciopticon, as I had planned. 

It is now nearly time for going to the 
hills, afd I have had no fever, with the. 
exception of one day, since I came down 
last year. a 


OUR VISITING MISSIONARIES. 


Two of them in California at once ! 
Mrs. W. H. Gulick spent last week in 
Pasadena, speaking in- the. First church 
Sunday morning, and in Pomona Col- 
lege Sunday evening; in the Association 
Wednesday, and addressed two schools 
on the Alhambra. 

Miss Mary Florence Denton has had 


has been spent with her mother in San 
Jose. As thé guest of Mrs. S. S. Smith 
for two days, she met several ladies by 
invitation there, and also attended a 
meeting of Plymouth church ladies, be- 
sides speaking in Plymouth church 
prayer-meeting. At this writing, Miss 
Denton expects to sail on the China, 
November 3d. She feels that the claims 
of her work are so urgent she cannot 


SAN JOSE’S AUXILIARY. 


The ladies of San Jose have for sev- 
eral weeks had in mind an ‘‘orange tea” 
—which we brought to pass last Friday 
at the house of Mrs. William Ross. 
Your President was obliged to decline 
a most cordial invitation to attend. 
Most fortunate were the ladies, and de- 
servedly so, in the attendance of Mrs. 
Gulick, planned for, and Miss Denton, 
wholly unexpected, but more than wel- 
come, 


WASHINGTON BRANCH. 


The ladies of Washington inaugurate 
their campaign by a rally at Seattle this 
week, where they decide upon their 
work for the year. Mrs. W. C. Merritt 
of Tacoma is to make an address upon 
the future of the Branch—its plans and 


A CorrectTion.—In the “Treasurer’s 
Report” of the W. B. M. P., the Con- 
gregational Society at Anacortes, Wash., 
should be credited with $28.50, instead 
of $15. Mrs. R, E. COLE, 
Treasurer. 


DEAVOR. 


The President of the United Society 
is attending a series of Christian Endea- 
vor State conventions in Missouri, Iowa, 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Illinois and Indiana. In all 
these States there has been large growth 
during the past year in the number and 
strength of the societies. 

The constitution of the Christian En- 


into German, Frénch,Swedish, Norwegian 


Spanish, Chinese, Tamil and Fiji, and it 
is being rendered into Armenian and 


Turkish, and other languages with which 
American missionaries are conversant. 
Specimen copies in any of the languages 


be had of the U.S. C, E., of Boston free 
of charge. 
In all parts of the country Junior soci- 


eties of Christian Endeavor are opening 
up. In these the children from eightto — 
fourteen are taught to pray, to do Chris- | 


tian work and to give utterancein an 


At a suitable age they graduate into the 
regular society. These societies have 
proved exceedingly useful as training 


practice can be happily combined. The 
pastor finds here an opportunity, if he 


desires, for catechetical instruction and 
a valuable link between the younger 


children and the older young people is 
furnished. 


—Three hundred and seventy-five 


ations of the United States prohibit the 
use of intoxicating liquor by their em- 
ployes. The Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, alone, expelled nearly four 


hundred members the past year for in- 
toxication. 


‘What an earnest, self-sacrificing mis-- 


And fool I | 


a very short time here, most of which © 


UNITED SOCIETY CHRISTIAN 


deavor society has now beep translated . 


commonly spoken in this country can » 


appropriate way to their love for Christ. — 


schools, because in them instruction and » 


out of the six hundred railway corpor- 
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| 
THE UPS AND DOWNS OF A MINISTER 
WHO TURNED STEAMBOAT 
MAN—II. | 
( Concluded.) 3 


In due time I received a reply fro 
the inspectors, saying that they cannot 
come to Union City to inspect her for 
some time, but enclosing the usual appli- 
cation for me to fill out. I do so and 
await their coming. In a week or two 
a letter comes from them, saying they 
will be at Port Gamble on Wednesday 
morning to inspect other steamers, and 
asking me to gothere. It is after dark 
on Monday night. I returned home 
from my Sabbath work at half-past eleven 
o'clock on Sunday. Monday I have 
written all the forenoon, and mauled 
cord wood all the afternoon. Nothing 
is ready for such a trip, and I am very 
tired. Can we go, is the question. I 
determined, anyhow, to go to bed and 
sleep first. At three o'clock I am up 
with the boys ; we get our wood and load 
up, and are ready to start at six; but the 
tide is not in enough to get out‘over the 
Skokomish flats. Nervously I wait an 
hour for this. At last it comes, and we 
start—we go a few feet, the propeller 
will not revolve; I turn it and oil it 
again, and work at it for half. an hour. 
It will not go. I call my friend on the 
reservation, who knows more about it 
than I do. He works an hour at it, but 
cannot find the trouble. I conclude to 
tow it with the skiff three miles to Union 
City to an engineer who knows more 
than anyof us. So westart at the rate of 

half a mile an hour, head tide. A mile 

from home, fortunately, we find him He 
looks at it—tturns an iron, which had been 
taken off, which seemed to be flat, but 
was not quite so, so that its frdnt was 
put back, and the propeller turns all 
right. We start—only my son and my- 
self this time—but it is now ten o’clock 
—four good hours lost. But we get 
along well. Not a stop for twenty miles; 
and at night we are twelve miles from 
Port Gamble. We have been out six 
hours less than we were on the first trip, 
and made eight miles more. 

The next morning, early, we start and 
arrive at Port Gamble in time tosee the in- 
spectors fifteen minutes before they leave. 
They are going to Alaska in two or three 
days—cannot wait a day now to inspect 
mine. They think it safe for me to go 
to Seattle. Some others do. Still, if I 
wish, | can return home and await the 

’ time when they can come. After con- 
siderable consultation I decide to go 
We round Foulweather Bluff beautifully, 
and arrive at Port Madison after dark. 
Where is the water-tank?” I ask, just as 
I slow down. A boy on the wharf and 
aman in a boat, coming towards me, 
both answer me, the latter saying he will 
go with me and show me. _ He does so, 
stays till we are watered up and anchor- 
ed, and will take no pay. I did not get 
a good look at his face by lantern light ; 
should not have known him the next 
morning, but trust he will get the reward 
promised to those who give gallons of 
cold water. 

The next morning we start before five 
o'clock. But from here on I do not 
know the way. I have been there sev- 
eral times, but it is very different being 
carried in a steamer, and steering your 
own craft. We hope to see some steam- 
er coming out of Elliott Bay. Seattle 
must be sleepy, for there is hardly a sign 
of life, and we travel a long time before 
we are sure just where Seattle is. How- 
ever, the next day when we left she was 
wide, wide awake—steamers going all 
the time. 

We pass inspection well, and I receive 
all the papers | wish —for the inspectors 
are very kind—not to carry passengers 
or tow freight, but to attend to my own 
business. Only one person acts mean 
when my back is turned. He puts a 
stick of stove wood down the smoke 
stack and leaves it there. A boy, how- 
ever, sees him, who tells a man, who 
tells me to look. -I do so, pull out the 
stick. ‘Ought to have his head stuck 
down there,” is the remark of the man 
who told me, “for doing such a thing.” 

Did good Christian friends of Seattle 
know there was a little missionary craft 
lying there that day, built as purely for 
missionary purposes as the J/orning 
Star? Ithink not. Did I tell them? 
Not much. I was too greasy. Had 
not had time in the rush to eat a square 
meal or get a good wash on my oily 
hands on the trip. _ I think of the lines: 


** Up steps the captain of our gallant ship, 
And a gallant captain was he.” 


- 


q - >. 
- am 


‘** Up steps the mate of our gallant ship, 
And a gallant mate was he.” 


** Up steps the cook of our gallant ship, 
And a greasy old cook was he.” 


I am greasy. I meet but few men I 
know; one who knew me well years ago, 
and at whose house I had often stayed 
when preaching at Seabeck. He looks 
at me ’most ready to speak, but hesitates, 
At last he speaks, says “the thought it 
was me, but when he looked at my 
black, greasy hands he thought it was 
not.” 

At six o’clock Pp. M. we are ready to 
start homeward. We fire up, and the 
machinery revolves all right. Good. 

' We will run down near Port Madison 
to-night, and pass Foulweather Bluff 
early in the morning before the wind 
rises. But we go a few hundred yards, 
and our water has gone down nearly 
out of our boiler. We run up to a pile, 
tie up, pump the boiler full by hand, 
and think it is all right now, for it has 
acted a little so once before. Again we 

- start. Again the water runs down, and 

I am sure the pump is not working. 
Again we run up to a wharf, and a young 
man, a stranger, who has run a pump in 
a tunnel, looks at it. He ‘shows us 
where the leak is. The machinist who 
attached a large hand-pump to our boil- 


has nearly torn the pipes and joints of 
our pump to pieces. We run alongside 


| of the Augusta. The captain looks at 


it, tries to fix it, but cannot; and there 
is nothing to do but to wait till morning 
and get a machinist. The calm even- 


a little. When the boiler is full, it 
keeps it too full, so that there is not 
room enough to get up steam; when 
the water goes down it wants to go down 
out of sight. It reminds me of the girl 
who— | 

**When she was good, she was very, very good; 

When she was bad, she was horrid.” 

It was provoking the next day when 
we met the Dela. Hitherto every large 
steamer had taken no notice of us, when 
we met, not even whistling, probably 
thinking our craft onlya baby. But the 
Delta belongs on Hood’s Canal and is 
an old acquaintance. Just when we 
met her the water had gone down, and 
we had let the steam go down so as to 
jump her up, and when she saluted us 
we hardly had steam enough to raise a 
faint whistle. I blew in my hands and 
did better, and everybody laughed. 

It was nine o'clock Friday morning 
when we left Seattle. Shall we get home 
Saturday night, isthe question. But we 
go along fairly, but slowly, and get to 
Port Gamble at night. Here we want 
to attend to business and get some more 
food. But we are up at three, and 
watered and ready to Start before five. 
If we wait untjl seven fot the store to 


‘open, it will be eight before we can 


leave. Three hours we hardly dare to 


lose. Wecan get home, but how will 


the tide be at night on the’ Skokomish 
flats after dark? I know it will be run- 
ning out and soon be so shallow that a 
skiff cannot float there. We think we 
can run into Seabeck and get food, and 
not lose more than an hour. So we leave 
all business to be attended to by letter, 
and start. But that pump trouble us, 
and when we are off Seabeck, we dare 
not lose an hour. We havea box to 
leave at a house twenty miles farther 
and we think that when we do so we 
will ask for some food. But when we 
get there, the wind is blowing and we 
are rolling, and we cannot well-land, so 
we whistle them out, and they get their 
things in a skiff, and we lose our last 
chance to renew our food. A few crack- 
ers and canned beef are all that is left. 
We soak the crackers in water as if it 
were milk, and at last wish there were 
more of them; though they have been 
dry. We have not eaten a warm meal 
for five days, for we had not time when 
we were where we could get them, and 
when we had time we were not where 
we could get them. Nor have wetaken off 
our clothes to sleep during the trip. We 
have stayed by or in our craft every 
night. 

Now I think. Once I was talking 
with a skeptic about prayer. He thought 
it was useless, I said that when we ful- 
filled the conditions it was not. And I 
named several, such as earnestness, per- 
severance, ‘‘Thy will be done,” and the 
like. ‘Ss many conditions?” said he; 
“then I want nothing to do with it.’ I 
thought then that there are many con- 
ditions to success in every business. I 
think now that that man never was 
captain, engineer and crew of a steamer. 
My son has gone to sleep, andI am 
steering, watching the water in five dif. 
ferent places, firing up, oiling thirteen 
holes, four cups, two boxes and three 
other places, and watching the lubricator. 
I am almost tempted to think I have my 
hands as full as my wife when she is 
trying to cook a meal and attend to a 
crying baby at the same time. 

We arrive at the Skokomish flats be- 
tween sundown and dark, while the tide 
has run out considerably. The water is 
ten feet deep, eight feet, six feet, five 
feet; but we go on, and safely pass 
along. An hour later it would have 
been too dark, even with the same 
amcunt of water, or had the tide been 
an hour lower, with the same amount of 
light, it would not have been safe. But 
we are home. Thirty-six hours since 
we left Seattle. We comfort ourselves 
with the thought that our neighbor 
steamer, the JVe//ie, of twelve horse- 
power, after inspection on account of 
troubles, required thirty-six hours’ run- 
ning time to come from Seattle, while 
we have laid by six, seven, or eight 
hours. That steamer can run ten or 
twelve miles an hour. So we trust that 
when we 2et everything in good shape, 
we may run five or six, or even the seven 
and a half at which it is rated. And, 
with all the difficulties, it has been so 
much better than rowing. 

Yes, here I am, what I never dream- 
ed of being two years ago owner, cap- 
tain and engineer of a steamer. In this 
line, I have reached the height of my 
ambition, legally, but more practice is 
required. Not, however, as though I 
were already perfect, but I press forward 
to it. 
of the whole journey, and say, such is 
the journey of life; but we hope to 
reach our heavenly home at last. The 
next chapter may be written some time 
in the future. M. E. 


The Overland for October deserved an 
earlier notice. It 1s one of the most re- 
warding numbers. The editor contrib- 
utes a full, appreciative, and discriminat- 
ing account of the new university at 
Palo Alto; the fruit-canning industry is 
illustrated. Rev. Jordan’s paper on 
«Church and Modern Thought” is giv- 
en us. ‘Mr. Pelton tells the story of the 


“First Public School in California,” and 


er when she was tested by the inspector |* 


j 


I review the past ups and downs. 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 


“Noble by birth, according to the 


worldly tenets that grant the right of one 


person to be born superior to another, 
but made nobler by her earnest and 
enthusiastic work in the great cause of 


ing and morning to pass Foulweather , moral reform,” is the language used by 
Bluff are lost. The next morning, as, 2 Washington woman in speaking of 
soon as the shops are open, I get a man | Lady Henry Somerset, the distinguished 
and he fixes it, mainly. Still it troubled | President of the British Woman's Tem- 


us all the way home some, and does yet | perance Association, and Vice President 


of the World’s Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, who made one of the 
‘strongest temperance speeches ever 


‘listened to here, at a memorable meet- 


ing held here last night under the auspi- 
ces of the W. C. T. U., in the same 
church in which the Ecumenical Con- 
ference came to a close yesterday after- 
noon. The meeting was presided over 
by Bishop Hurst, and the attendance 
was only limited by the seating and 
standing capacity of the church. Among 
the other distinguished speakers were 
Bishop Carman of Canada, and Mrs. 
Hannah Whitall Smith of England, who 
is widely known from her connection 
with reform and religious work in Lon- 
don. Lady Somerset, who is young, 
wealthy and handsome, has overturned 
all worldly theories on the subject, by 
willingly giving up her place in the 
frivolous social entertainments of the 
British nobility for the sake of aiding in 
the philanthropic work which has done 
so much to lighten the darker side of 
in the world’s metropolis of late years, 
and which she hopes will do still more 
in the future. Inthe eyes of many, she 
has made a great sacrifice, but she does 
not so regard her action. lady Somer- 
set is identified with many organizations, 
but she is best known in this country 
through her connection with the White 


Cross Purity Army, and the Blue Ribbon | 


Temperznce Movement. She comes to 
the United States at this time for the 
purpose of attending the annual confer- 
ence of the World’s W. C. T. U., which 
will be held in Boston, November roth, 
to 18th. She has been overwhelmed 
with invitations to visit and speak in dif- 
ferent sections of the country, and the 
invitations from Philadelphia and Chi- 
cago have been accepted. 


Local interest in the Ecumenical 
Conference was kept up to the last, not- 
withstanding the absence this week of 
quite a number of prominent delegates, 
who had either started for home, or gone 
to visit elsewhere. ‘There are no actual 
accomplishments to show as the result 
of the coming together of the represent- 
atives of a Church which has, according 
to the report of the Conference Com- 
mittee on Methodist statistics, 6,494,399 
members and 25,378,104 adherents; but 


it must be a very careless observer of | 


the Conference who has failed to see 
that many good seeds have been sown, 
which will in due time bear fruit. Some 
things have been said that it would have 
been better to have left unsaid, but their 
proportion is too small to interfere with 
the effect of many of the good and time- 
ly things said. Let those disposed to 
harshly criticise words used by any of 


the delegates try to recall any gathering. 


of five hundred men, where every man 
was at liberty to say what he pleased as 
often he could get the recognition of the 
presiding officer, in which fewer mistakes 
were made. In fact, it is remarkable 
when one takes into consideration the 
many and diverse kinds of men compos- 
ing this Conference that more mistakes 
arenot made. The Conference adopted 
a resolution for the holding of an ecu- 
menical week of prayer, beginning Nov- 
ember 15th. In its pastoral address it 
gives much good advice regarding co- 
operation among Methodists; argues that 
the Foreign Missions are among the fore- 
most objects of the Church, and says of 
the liquor and opium traffic: ‘Against 
the trade in spirits and the trade in: 
opium, which are doing so much to de- 
feat and discredit our missions in Africa 
and China, we shall never cease to raise 
our voice.” Many think that this last 
paragraph should have been made both 
broader and stronger, and that the man- 
ufacture of and traffic in intoxicating liq- 
uors should have been denounced where- 
ever it might exist. 


Administration circles are much pleas- 
ed by two Official announcements made 
this week—one that Italy had repealed 
the decree prohibiting the importation 
of American pork, and the other that 
the temporary government of Chili had 
agreed to allow the sympathizers of the 
late Balmaceda government who had 
been given asylum by the American 
minister a safe conduct out of the coun- 
try. | 

Sunday afternoon a large meeting un- 
der the auspices of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society was presided over by 
Mrs. Dr. Riley. Among the most nota- 
ble speakers were Miss Gibson, of 
France, who gave a good account of the 
growth of the work in that country, and 
Mrs, Amanda Smith, a colored woman 
born in New York State, who gave the 
meeting a most interesting account of 
some of her experiences during the 
twelve years in which she has been en- 
gaged in missionary work in India. 


Captain Isaac, of the navy, presided 
over a temperance meeting in the inter- 
est of temperance work among the en- 
listed men of the Army and Navy, Sun- 
day afternoon, and Rev. R. W. Allen, 
chaplain of the British Army, delivered 
an interesting address, telling of the gobd 
such work had accomplished in the Brit- 
ish Army and Navy. 

At the same time the W. C. T. U. 
held an immense temperance mass-meet- 
ing, which was addressed by prominent 
Speakers, men and women, from at home 
and abroad. Sunday was a big day for 


the temperance cause. . 


the same mind, differing only as to the persons, 


guarded and defended. | 


the experience of all which that name Father 


| been their Guardian anc their Guide. 


Spirit. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON FOR NOV. 21. 
JOHN XVII: 1-19. 


The Inearnate Son at Prayer. 


BY REV, F. B. PERKINS. | 


This is the ‘Holy of Holies.” This is the 


true ‘‘Lord’s Prayer.” The one, usually so 
designated, he taught as a model for disciples; 
this was his own. That one he never could 
have used himself; this, none Sut he can alto- 
gether appropriate. Yet the two breathe the 
same spirit, and are, manifestly, the outcome of 


whose desires they express. It is the only 
prayer of Jesus which is recorded at any length. 
References to his trayerfulness are frequent in 
the gospels, and prayers of his are recorded; 
but, in every instance except this they are 
brief ejaculations. Here we seem to linger 
within hearing, and tocatch a glimpse of his 
intercourse with the Father. It is asif we had 
followed him out upon the hillsides of Galilee 
or the slope of Olivet, companions in one of 
those night vigils which marked his course. 
Instinctively we draw back from commenting 
upon this chapter. It 1s as if we had surprised 
our father in prayer. Quickly and softly we 
must close the door, or remain, if at all, sil- 
ently and with bowed head. Reverently, let us 
put our unsandaled feet into the tracks which 
mark our Saviour’s course; and, then, attempt 
to read a few of the obvious lessons from this 
‘thigh-priestly prayer.”’ 

(V.1.) Hehas finished now his teachings 
(xiv : 16) to the disciples as well as to the peo- 
ple (xii: 37). . His speeeh is turned heavenward. 
It is the Incarnate Son addressing the Eternal 
Father. Through all the years of the earthly 
ministry, his eye, and his Father’s eye, have 
been upon that consummation of the glorious 
work which would be wrought out through the 
sacrifice of the Son of man. [hat hour had 
now come. Let the predestined crown be 
placed upon the head of the Son, to the glory 
of God the Father. 

(V. 2.) Let that authority which had been 
committed to Jesus (Matt xxviii:18) now be 
displayed in the gift of eternal life to every 
disciple (vi: 37). 

(V. 3.) Let them be brought into a realiza- 
tion of God; let them come to know him, as 
their heavenly Father, through his revelation in 
Jesus Christ, Let that bea daily experience. 
That is life which is life indeed, the eternal life! 

(V. 4.) It is the hour for this prayer; for his 
earthly course is substantially ended; the work 
given him to do is completed; and his witness 
borne for the lordship of the Heavenly Father. 

(V. 5.) Let, therefore, that glory, for a time 
laid by (Phil, ii:6, 7), be restored. Let Him 
be revealed as the Word who was in the be- 
ginning with God and was God (i; 1, 2). The 
hour has come. | 

(V. 6.) The men given to him and prepared 
for the revelation have been taught; the blessed 
name Father has become familiar to them; 
they have been taught to think of the Almighty 
God, to love him, to pray to him and to serve 
him. They are all his children, and he has 
given them to Jesus to be his very own; and the 
word of life, rece.ved by them, they have 


(V. 7.) They have come to recognize himself, 
also, not only as the perfect Man and their 
Master, but distinctly as the Father’s agent. 
They understand that the kternal Father is the 
source whence have come to them whatever the 
Lord Jesus has brought. | : 

(V. 8.) For this had been put beyond dis- 
pute by his own teachings. He has been true 
to the Father in all his instructions No man 
could honestly doubt what Jesus meant to 
affirm as to his relations tothe Father. And 
these disciples had received those teachings 
with docility, become convinced of their Mas- 
ter’s superhuman origin, and believed in him as 
the true messenger of God. | 

(V. 9) ‘lhese are the souls for whom this 
prayer is offered; not the unbelieving world, but 
those who have been gathered out of the worl 
—God’s gift to his beloved Son. 


(V. 10.) Ile prays for them, because they are 
true children of the Father (viii: 42); his, 
just as everything belonging to the incarnate 
Son is his, and everything possessed by the 
Eternal Father is, also, held in common by the 
Son; because, too, these saved souls are the 
agents through whom his own iIneffsble good- 
ness and power are to shine out upon the world, 

(V. 11 ) Because, moreover, the time for 
separation has come—glorification involved 
this He must leave them, to human view, 
alone to battle with the hostile world. Aswith 
a burst of tenderness, he, therefore, makes over 
to the Father that charge which he must resign, 
The whole contents of his Sonship are concen- 
trated in the petition which follows. Hedwells 
not only upon the Fatherhood, but upon the ab- 
solute and infinite goodness of God.- Holy 
Father, he pleads, guard in thy name—z, ¢., in 


implies—those whom thine elective love has 
given me. Only thus could their union with 
God their Father be like his own (x: 30). 


(V. 12.) Up to that time it had been secured 
through his own personal ministry. He had 
And 
every one of that little company whom, three 
years before, he had received at the Father’s 
hand, had been brought through in safety, 
Only the son of the devil (viii: 44), marked out 
in prophecy as reprobate, has taken his own 
course and become lost to good. 

(V. 13.) But if now in his departure they 
are to bo kept steadfast, the ‘‘Holy Father” 
must uphold them, For this cause he has been 
and is now speaking—to the end that these be- 
loved ones may not fall away, but, so far from 
this, may experience, in its fulness, that joy 
which had made himself victorious over world- 
ly ill. 

(V. 4.) Other joy than this they must not an- 
ticipate. Already they are hated by those who 
rejected God’s Word (i:10, 11), just 
Cause that word is enshrined in their hearts, 
and they are moved by another than a worldly 
They are hated as Christ’s disciples. 
And this hatred will continue. , 

(V. 15.) Yet he does not pray for relief 
through removal from the world; for there is 
work for them to do here. He prays rather 
that the Almighty Father will keep them out 
of the snares of the evil one, and enable them 
to witness a good confession. | 

(V. 16.) In another burst of tenderness his . 
words again take up, and lovingly dwell upon, | 
their identity with himself in this respect. 

(V. 17.) And out of this pours the plea that 
in that same truth, to the witness of which 
he had consecrated himself, and through which 
he had been sanctified for all God’s will, they 
may live, and by God’s Holy Word themselves 
be purified. — 

(V. 18.) Their mission in the world,he would 
seem, with loving reiteration to remind the 
Father, is the same as his own, and therefore 
their need of this sanctifying truth will be the 
same. 

(V. 19.) The honor of God,indeed, is invalv- 
ed in the anSwer to this request; for it has 
been the inspiration+to ‘all his life of sacrificial 
Obedience that these beloved ones may gain 
these clearer visions of divine truth, its beauty, 
and its power; and so become its embodiments. 
Unless, therefore, this prayer 1s granted he will 
fail of his promised reward. 

(V. 20.) And now, out beyond that little 
company into the great world, and down 
through its ages, his loving thought leaped. It 
takes in every one who, through their direct 
ministry, or indirectly through agencies set in 
motion by them, shall be led into the hfe o 
faith and obedience'to the Son of God. | 
_ (V. 21.) For them he asks a place in this 
divine fellowship; that to them may be granted 
such union with each other, with the Father, 
and with the Son (I John i: 3), as. binds to- 
geth:r the. several members of the glorious 


fidelity. 


Godhead; that the world may see here the evi- 


| dence of a real and blessed ‘life'to which them- 


selves are strangers, and the evidence substan- 


| tiating all his own claims as the Messiah. | 
(V. 22.) It is the life of his own life to se- 
cure this. He has devoted himself toit. He 


has taken the glory of divine Sonship, which as 
Son of man was his, and made it all over as 
their endowment, sharing it with them just to 
this end. 


(V. 23.) He in them, and the Father in him | 


—thus the circle would be complete, and their 
unity filled out to the uttermost. It should be 
an object lesson for the world, setting forth at 
once his own mission and the Father’s love for 
those whom he himself so tenderly loves... 
(V. 24.) So his prayer reaches its climax In 
the expressed will that he and his redeemed 
ones may never be separated; but that wherever 
he is and whatever may be the glorious bless- 
edness of the future, they may be present with 
him, beholding and sharing in all that is his; 
yes, in 1ll that ineffable love which enswathed 


him before the world was, and shall continue 


when time shall be no more. 

(V. 25.) It is as if an even unwonted tender- 
ness fills his thought of his Father, as he thinks 
of that eternal love, and again of the unbeliev- 
ing world; for he uses a word not usual in his 
recorded prayers. He recalls the indifference 
of mankind: to the ‘‘righteous Father,” con- 
trasts it with his own blissful knowledge, and 
with the faith of his disciples. 

(V. 26.) Declares how to them he has and 
will continue to make him known as Father, to 
the end that they may continue to be partakers 
of that love and of himself, its incarnation. 


So, as through a gate ajar, we have been 
witnesses of Jesus Christ at prayer. Only a 
momentary glimpse, but sufficient to fix in 
mind lessons of eternal truth, : 

1. There are such, lodged in this, as the act 
of the Incarnate Word. 

(1) What is prayer ? is a question often ask- 
ed, and variously answer. Has petition—. ¢., 
asking in order to receive—any proper place in 
it? Our question is answered as we listen to 
these words of Jesus. Here, certainly, has 
been asking, direct, definite; in which, more- 
over, the answer must take the form of gifts 
bestowed. Nor can we doubt that the prayer 
and the answer bear to each other the relation 
of cause and effect; the one was dependent on 
the other. This is not the only feature of 
prayer as illustrated by Christ, and recorded in 
the Gospels. But it is the feature of this pray- 
er, and 1s legitimate to any. Jesus Christ sure- 
ly may be accepted as a competent witness on 
this point 

(2) Prayer as a test of character is another 
lesson suggested to us by this act of our Mas- 
ter. Not only the fact of prayer is important 
here, but its spirit and itssubjects. /Vhat one 
prays for, and Aow, are as significant as that he 
prays at all. Very instructive, therefore, here 
is the emphasis laid by our Lord upon spiritual 
good, as distinguished from bodily ease, ur ma- 
terial advantages; nor less so, the prominence 
given to the Heavenly Father’s interests; and, 
after Him, to the disciples’ need; and the re- 
conciliation of the world to God. His prayer 
breathes, throughout, the genuine filial spirit. 
It is the.language of one ‘‘who, though a Son, 
had learned obedience by the things which He 
suffered”; that is, through earthly discipline. 
It is the utterance of a love as generously un- 
selfish as it is broad and deep. 


(3) The calmness and authority of his prayer 
is not less noteworthy than its spirituality, It 
is like a conversation with a loved and trusted 
parent. His expression of desire carries with it 
the weight of certain realization. He asks as 
one whose simple suggestion is decisive. There 
were prayers of Jesus, like that which followed 
an hour later, in which the tone was zof assur- 
ed and joyous; a pouring out His soul with 
strong crying and tears. But there is no sad- 
ness Aere. The spirit is that of a prince about 
to enter upon his reign; of a Son who, having 
gained wealth and honors abroad, is on the eve 
of return to the paternal home. This royal 
quietness and authority, moreover, has its sea}, 
not tn His essential deity, but in His earthly 
It was the consciousness that He had 
accomplished: the work his Father had given 
him to do that gave him confidence—that im- 
parted to his requests the tone of one who is 
asking what is his by covenant promise. It is 
a phenomenon elsewhere observable. In kind, 
if not in the degree indicated here, it is charac- 


teristic of advanced picty. 


(4) Not less impressive is the testimony here 
borne as to the legitimacy of a desire for 
glory, and delight in deserved honors. The 
Son of man prayed again and again for glorifi- 
cation. It was the inspiration under which he 
endured the cross, the thought by which he was 
enabled to despise the shame. It was the 
charm of his return to the heavenly sphere. 
And so it sets before every son of man an ideal 
of living. ‘*Glory, honor, and incorruption, 
secured through: patience in well-doing,” all 
summed up in ‘‘eternal life’—that-is the prize 
of our high calling, as we learn it from our 
Master, in this supreme hour. | 


2. But the lessons to be drawn from this 
prayer, as an act of intercession, what are these? 
While meditating upon these, and faltering be- 
fore the presumption involved in attempting to 
teach them, I recalled the sketch of a sermon 
taken down while a student, from the lips of 
that master among critics. and prince among 
saints, the beloved Professor Phelps. He gave 
it as a homiletical study, and it has lain in my 
note-book ever since. I know of no one, liv- 
ing or glorified, better fitted to interpret for us 
the more spiritual teachings of this prayer of 
prayers. He shall be our guide. The passage 


chosen was the ninth verse: ‘‘I pray for them.” 


The theme deduced: ‘‘Christ’s intercession a 
source of strength to his followers.”’ Its de- 
velopment as follows: | 

I. It expresses Christ’s appreciation of the 
necessities of his followers. 

I. In emergencies we need friends who un- 
derstand our wants. 

2. Prayer is the best evidence of an appreci- 
ation of a sinner’s wants. 

3. This recorded intercession of Christ is re- 
markable for its penetration into the wants of 
his disciples. 

If. It expresses his fidelity to the interests of 
his followers. 

1. The fidelity of friendship is tested by the 
spirit of intercession. | 

2. Notice the earnestness of our Saviour’s 
friendship, as exhibited in this prayer. — 

I[I. Christ’s intercession expresses the confi- 
dence of Christ in the salvation of his follow- 
ers. 
1. The confidence of a friend in our behalf 
inspires us with strength. - 

2. Observe the spirit of faith, as expressed 
in Christ’s prayer. oO” 

3. Christ’s faith could not be that of ignor- 
ance of God’s purposes. | 

IV. Christ’s intercession gives efficacy to the 
prayers of Christians, for themselves and for 
each other. | | 
a. All successful prayer is answered at 
Christ’s desire. 

2. Imperfect prayer exerts thus a power 
which is not its own. 

3. Observe the constancy of that power 
which is thus pledged to the support of Christ’s 
followers. | 

V. It is itself the only sinless prayer offered 
for mankind. 

1. What must be the efficacy of sinless prayer 
by a finite being! _ | 

2. What, then, must be the efficacy of 
Christ’s prayer for his friends! — | 

Inference 1. See why Christians often seem 
to be strengthened from secret sources, 

2. See why the success of Christians against 
temptations often seems disproportioned to their 
strength of character. foe 

3, See the reasonableness of a Christian’s 


confidence in the divine support. . 


4», See the privilege of being a friend of 
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1222 Pine St., - San Francisco, 
Under the Ownership and Direction 0 


DR. S. H WILLEY, 


Aided by a corps of twelve teachers. Num- 
bers limited; home care; instraction the 
choicest; muvic a specialty. Nexc term be- 
gins August 314. Send for circulars. 


Walla Walla, Wash. 


Fall term opans September 7, 1891. 

Classical, Literary. Scientific, Preparatory, 
Normal, Music and Business Courses. In- 
struction in A t. 


Homes for young m2n and young women. 
Expenses very low. Wor further information 
address the President. 


Field Seminary ! 


AVE., OAKLAND, OAL 


AN ENGLISH AND FRENCH 
Boarding fchool for Young Ladies. 
QTopENTs prepared for college. The 
twentieth year will begia July 29. 1891. 
Ample grounds for outdoor exercise. 


Mrs. M. B. Hyde, Principal. 


1825 TELEGRAPH 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


A Select School for Young Ladies. 


Fourteenth year. Fifteen professors and teach- 
ers. For catalogue or information address the 
Principal, Rev. EDWARD B OHUROG, A.M., 
1036 Valencia street, San Francisco, Oal. 


DER. 
Has removed his office to : 
106 STOC KTON STREET. 


Hours: 10 to 8. Sundays: 10 to i2. 
EYE, EAR, THROAT, NOSE. 


OAKLAND SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


Kindergarten and primary for little girlsand 
boys. The summer term will commence 
Monday, July 27,1891. Students prepared 
for the State University and other colleges. 
Special courses of study can be pursued. 
Individual attention is given to pupils when 
necessary fur their advancement. For full 
particulars apply to the priocipal, Mrs. M. 
K. BLAKE, 528 Eleventh street, corner Clay, 
Oak and. 


Hopkins Academy 


OAKLAND, CAL. 


If you want a thorough, first-class school, 
and a cheerful, pleasant, safe home for you! 
boys, send them to Hopkins Academy. It if 
gaining rapidly in strength and efficiency. 


Send for catalogue to 


_W. W. ANDERSON, A. M., 
PRINOIPAL. 


THE PACIFIC 


Theological Seminary 


PROFESSORS: 
REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 
REV. W. W. LOVEJOY, D.D., 
KEV. C. 8. NASH, M.A. 
Letters and communications may be sent 
to any membs3r of the taculty. 
The usual facilities are granted with but 
small charge. 
The year began September Ist. The halt- 
year will begin January 5, 1892. 


MILLS COLLEGE 


AND SEMINARY. 


THE NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN 
Aug. 5, 1s91. 


COLLEGE COURSE corresponds ve’ y 
nearly to that of Wellesley College, Mae: . 
Seminary course of sta remains ube 
For circulars or information apply to 
Mrs. Cc. Mills, 
MILLS OOLLEGE P. 0O., 
> ALAMEDA 0O0O., OAL. 
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A Song of Trust. 


How can I ever doubt Him, 
The One who guides my. way ! 
I could not go without him 
For a moment or a day. 


He leads me in the valley, 
And on the mountain, too; 
With his mighty hand he holds me 
All the journey through. 


I sometimes stop and falter 
When clouds roll up so high, 

But one look from Faith’s altar 
Brings the promise nigh. 


Then I shall keep on going 
About my Father’s work; 
The best he gives me—sowing— 
I cannot, dare not, shirk. 
CHARLOTTE N. CUMMINS, 
LORIN, Cal, 


Smiles. 


Smiles are life and beauty, 
Going on their way; 

It’s much easier to do our duty 
When we feel their sway. 


Smiles make us grow more beautiful 
Every day we live; : 

No lives are ever dull 
Who have them to give. 


Smiles have eased the burden 
Of many a tearful woe; 
Whether we give them or take them, 
More love we know. 
CHARLOTTE N. CUMMINS. 


MISSIONARY “tik. OF NEW ENG- 


(Written for and read before the State Wom- 
ans Home Missionary Society, at their annual 
meeting in.the: Third Congregational Church, 
San Francisco, October 6 1891, by Mrs. Hall 
of Saraioga. Printed by request.] 


‘All the children of Israel had light in their 
dwellings.’’ (Ex, x: 23.) | 

More than twenty years ago, when 
light first broke over Spain, an Ameri- 
can Christian, eager to scatter it, sug- 
gested to a government Official of high 
rank his intention to establish Sunday- 
schools for the children, who prompt- 
ly responded, and most earnestly, ‘Oh, 
yes, very good, very good! but, my 
dear sir, first of all, reach the mothers. 
Nothing can be permanent till they see 
light”; so truly had that dark land 
learned the lesson that the mothers of a 
nation are sure to lead her destiny. 

American mothers. who more than 
three centuries ago embarked at Leyden 
and landed at Plymouth, came to our 
country, guided by that light—the true 
light which lighteth every willing soul. 
It shone as steadily in the humble 
cabins of the far-eastern frontier as it 


had shone in the cabin of the May-| 


flower. Its wondrous rays penetrated 
settlements and permeated generations. 
In their primitive life, days of toil at 
wheel and loom were compensated by 


nights of eager toil in the scanty litera- | ment 
‘ders of the great interior lakes. 


ture of their time, when a pine knot in 
the chimney corner revealed the wants 
of a groping world. But a light from 
above shone brighter than their flicker- 
ing forest torches, and the warp and 
woof of the fabrics with which they 
clothed their households in fine linen 
were touched with the spirit of Him who 
went about doing good. The daughters 
and granddaughters of these holy wom- 


en, “shod in the soft sandals of their | 


peace” and faith, like them, walked in) 
in a neighboring town sent over a half- 


the light. May it now be our privilege, 
briefly, to recall some of the ways in 
which a few of them /e/ it shine. 

As a new century opened, and civili- 
zation broadened, generations planting 
new colonies in Our interior territories, 
which, later, spread far on to this west- 
ern frontier, into all of which alien ele- 
ments of old-world emigration flowed, 
and the spiritual wants of a rising nation 
rapidly increased; the electric currents, 
linking everywhere the old homes to 
the new, were but extensions of the line 
established between the Mercy-seat and 
maternal altars. Personal interest in- 
tensified personal prayer for the dis- 
semination of light. 
and sacrifice became their willing hand- 
maids. 

Thus, in quiet corners, all through 
New England, struggles and sacrifices 
that to our ears seem marvelous took 
form in missionary zeal and missionary 
effort, becoming the inspiration and 
guiding power of entire communities ; 
so that, from thence, through the gener- 
ations and centuries, came to our privi- 
lege and keeping, the blessed work in- 
spired and begun by ancestral faith— 
the mantles of the mothers in our Is- 
rael transformed by this baptism into 
the garments of our reverent hope and 
praise. | 

Doubtless, each of us in this assembly 
has, through the precious legacy of fam- 
ily tradition, a secret sacred _ shrine, 
where saintly lives and fragrant memo- 
ries linger—where we devoutly offer our 
private incense of thanksgiving for the 
rich blessing of a godly ancestry. 

But, environed as we now are by all 
modern enginery for combined and 
world-wide beneficence ; electrified and 
stimulated by data flashed upon us, as it 
were, In a moment, from remotest cor- 
ners of the globe; with inherited mill- 
ions, doubling in the coffers of many of 
the children of the covenant ; with 
plethoric bank deposits groaning every- 
where to be relieved, it is extremely dif- 
ficult—well-nigh impossible—to put our- 
selves justly into sympathy with the few 
brave scattered women of those earlier 
times, whose faith—single-handed—mov- 
ed the first steps of the grand march of 
sacrifice for home missions. 

Alluding to the close of theeighteenth 
century, one who received her testimony 
at first hands has written: “At this 
period, there was hardly any money in 
the country, and what little there was 
did not, much of it, find its way into the 
purses of mothers and daughters. Even 
the.minister, in those days, was settled 
on so many cords of wood, tons of hay, 
bushels of corn, and the like. Not that 


Individual effort 


the people were poor. They had all 
that they needed, and nearly all that 
they wished for—only it was not money. 
The bread they ate they raised out of 
the ground for themselves; the houses 
they lived in had come to them by in- 
heritance or exchange; their coats and 
gowns, their coverlets and carpets, were 
the product of home carding, spinning, 
weaving and dyeing. It would be as 
easy now for almost any woman to bring 
five dollars to the Lord as it was for 
them to lay their fourpence ha’pennies 


| at his feet. 


The consecration of Harriet Newell 
and Ann Haseltine to foreign service 
thrilled Christian hearts throughout 
New England. When Harriet Newell 
died, her life was read: in tears all over 
Massachusetts. Young and obscure 
mothers called their new-born daughters 
by her name, just as they called their 
sons Edward Payson, hoping the’ name 
would sanctify the child. The story of 
that life found its way to the secluded 
hill towns, and, passing from family to 
family, from hand to hand, from eye to 
eye, stirred and warmed the heart of ev- 
ery Christian woman. 

Then, as now, life was born of light ; 
activity and zeal of knowledge ; the in- 
quiry, “What can I do?” of holy emu- 
lation. 

Early in 1800, in one of those moun- 
tain villages, three ycung ladies of the 
best families and the highest culture 
caught thus the spirit of missions, and 
began to see heavenly visions. They 
took counsel together and went to the 
house of their minister in company, to 
ask him if he would approve of their 
forming a missionary society, and would 
draw up for them a constitution. He 
questioned them as to their motives and 
plans till they were frightened almost 
out of their wits, but ended by giving 


them his approbation, his benediction 


and the desired constitution. Then 
these three girls, not far advanced in 
their teens, proceeded to form a society, 
pledging themselves to one another and 
to@od, that with his help they would 
contribute once a month six and a 
quarter cents—an old-fashioned four- 
pence ha’penny to his open treasury. 
How often in sudden and mysterious 
ways, like manna fallen in the wilder- 
ness, year in and year out, these young 
women picked up the sums to redeem 
that pledge, is a record that savors of 


the days of miracles; but the money was 


always forthcoming. 

Later, one of their number gave her- 
self to missionary service in the then 
“far West,” a long, dreary and dangerous 
journey, through unbroken forests, to 
the Indian settlements along the bor- 
When 
the first ‘‘box” was sent out to that mis- 
siorary and her family by the devoted 


| band of sisters, still working and praying 
‘at home, I have heard how, for months, 
‘the slender offerings put into it, from 
time to time, were counted over with | 


tearful benedictions, and. then laid ten- 
derly in this literal grave of buried am- 
bitions, by those whose contributions 
told of pinching self-denial. It was 
even whispered that one good woman 


dozen calico ruffles for the fair neck of 
the missionary friend in western wilds, 


devoutly explaining that in her conse-. 


crated life the use of white ones would 
be a sinful extravagance. | 
We who walk daily in our costly 


robes, dropping here and there from 


our full purses a careless pittance to 
spread the light, and sending to clothe 
our messengers gone forth on that er- 
rand the garments we are ready to re- 
ject from our wardrobes, have small ex- 
cuse for indulging smiles of contempt 
or pity over that devoted woman’s warp- 
ed conscience and close-cut garment of 
grace. For, warped as the one, and 
narrow as the other, did she not, in the 
honest heartiness and intent of her of- 
fering, cast in more than we all P 

A few years later, one member of a 
missionary band, wishing to give ten 
dollars, for money was now becoming 
more plentiful, and finding that by ev- 
ery possible restriction on personal ex. 
penses she could not quite command 
the amount, suddenly hit upon the ex- 
pedient to forego a really needed pair 
of gloves in order to make it up, and 
with heroism worthy of record went 


through that summer bare-handed, oft- 


en much embarrassed, her keenest test 
came when attending ordination ser- 
vices with her pastor in an adjoining 
town, he asked her in a friendly way if 
she had lost her gloves. Silence was 
her only reply to him, but to those who 
knew the truth those bare hands seem- 
ed glorified, for surely they were cover- 
ed with the approving smile of the Most 
High ! | 

At about this time, in one mountain 
home, guiltless of luxuries, two maiden 
sisters worked diligently at the wheel or 
went out to teach in district schools, 
though provided with the comforts of 
ordinary support in their father’s house, 
that they might earn the money neces- 
sary to send a promising nephew through 
a thorough course of Christian educa- 
tion, that by him their prayers and their 
offerings might the more mightily help 
on the great work in their beloved land. 
That nephew now stands at the head of 
one of our highest universities, and the 
self-denying women whose heroism plac- 
ed him there still linger on border 
land to praise the Lord for what is being 
done through their loyalty and devotion. 

In another home a mother clothed 
her family in home-spun, living to old 
age in a cabin on a bleak New England 
hillside, whose literal latch-string was 
the only signal for entrance or exit ; but, 
over its worn and humble lowly thresh- 
hold passed many sons of strangers, 


warmed, fed and clothed, and taught in 


the wisdom of the schools at her charges, 
who went forth under the banner of 
her prayers to high service in this coun- 
try and the world. Her frugal savings 
from the little farm and the earnings of 
her busy hands were consecrated loans, 
paid back to the Lord in this way, with 
thanksgiving and gladness. And those 
whom she equipped for service, along 
with many since uplifted by their in- 
fluence, will appear in the great day of 
reckoning, to call her blessed. 2 
These were the days in which, all over 
New England, there were powerful out- 
pourings of the divine Spirit, when 
many young men, sons of the comfort- 
able yeomanry, having independent liv- 
ing, but little if any surplus money, con- 
secrated themselves as preachers or 
teachers to the Master’s service. And 


these were the days in which their sis- | 


ters, seeing their need, and quick to re- 
lieve it, went straight and strong from 
those happy homes to the looms in 
Lowell, where hundreds of them, pride 
and boast of their separate home com- 
munities, toiled early and late, enduring 
bravely the hardships of factory board- 
ing-houses, to gather money for the 
brothers sent off to college by their faith 
and courage. | ; 

Nor did they, meanwhile, neglect to 
cultivate their own grasping, vigorous 
minds, Every possible evening hour 
was devoted to intellectual stimulus. 
As one means of growth, they clubbed 
together and edited the Lowell Offering, 
a monthly magazine well and favorably 
known in its time. Through this maga- 
zine, pre-eminently, they reached down 
in helpful sympathy to more timid, hum- 
ble and less-gifted fellow-mill-workers, 
thus becoming in large measure, min- 
isters of blessing among the Lowell 
spindles, while the hum went on of 
earnest work they had set going, here 
and there, in the colleges. 

Among the Green Mountains in 
Massachusetts, a delicate woman, high- 
born and well-bred, living in the occa- 
sional affluence of her time, and there- 
fore much at leisure, having, one after 
another, given her own children to the 
Lord’s work, called around her the 
young children of her neighbors, infused 
into them the spirit of sacrifice, organiz- 
ed them, group after group, into mis- 
sionary bands, furnished and planned 
their material, taught them needle-work 
and the construction of dainty articles, 
and while they fashioned the supplies 
for their little fairs, read to them, in the 
memorable sunny sitting-room of her 


charming home, about the holy women 


who had lived and died spreading the 
light. Then, arranging their sales, she 
was always their most liberal patron— 
finally sending off their cash offerings to 
home missionaries here and there, on 
the strong wings of her faith and prayer. 

‘When, nearing eighty years of such 
blessed service, the Master called her to 
the ineffable light of His presence, the last 
band of girls, covering her bier with wild 
flowers their own hands gathered along 


the mountain sides, pledged themselves, 
as no doubt the others had done before 


them, to follow as she had led. It is 
known that many of them have since re- 
deemed that pledge with singular con- 
stancy and radiance. 

I well remember thata granddaughter 
of this dear saint, breathing from child- 
hood the atmosphere of devotion, and 
finding herself, in early girlhood, most 
unexpectedly in Boston, with pin-money 
enough for several personal gratifi- 
cations long-coveted, decided as_ the 
most rewarding use, on the whole, to 
make of it, to spend it a@// in a pilgrim- 
age to Essex county—that land of prom- 
ise from which so many holy women, list- 
ening to the call, were sent forth to ser- 
vice in many lands. Her chief magnate 
was Bradford Academy, and the long 
bridge over the Merrimac connecting 
with Haverhill, upon which, arm in arm, 
crossing back and forth, Harriet Newell 
and Ann Haseltine pondered, wrestled, 
and decided, earnestly desiring that she 
might there receive a portion of their 
spirit. Before leaving Bradford, in an 
upper room of the old Haseltine home, 
she was welcomed by Ann’s older sister 
Mary—then almost ripe for glory—who, 
laying her withered hand upon the fair 
young head, said, tenderly: “My dear 


child, God never closes to us one avenue 


of service that he does not open anoth- 
er, if we are ready. All my life I have 
been learning this sweet lesson. Lying 
here an invalid, I could do nothing in 
the world but pray. My sister Ann 
could give her life to spread the light. 
I have been kept here all these years to 
pray that the light may shine”; adding, 
presently, with tearful tenderness and 
choked utterance, “and God has given 
me some blessed proofs of my ministry.” 

It was a heavenly scene and a deeply 
impressive lesson, well treasured. Many 
others, I doubt not, still live to testify 
to the power steadily sent forth from 
that upper sanctuary in the old moss- 
grown homestead by the Merrimac. 

When Mary Lyon was building her 
seminary to educate for wider usefulness 
young women of scanty means but burn- 
ing hearts, prayer gathered the bricks, 
and, one by one, prayer laid and ce- 
mented them. But her robust soul unit- 
ed works with faith, and through all the 
country-side she searched long and well 
for those who should’ contribute the 
Straw, the clay, and the mortar. 


Returning at evening from one of 
these errands, to which she had gone 
forth in the early dawn of one day san- 
guine of large success, she said to the 
dear lady whose home was always her 
restful retreat between these vacation 
trips for funds, “Oh, yes, I found them 
—found them all—and -they live in a 
great house, crowded full of costly 


things, and they are clothed in costly ap- 
parel, and they have plenty of money 
—just as I was told; that is all true.” 
And then, drawing nearer, and by way 
of emphasis, laying upon the arm of her 
friend that open, liberal right hand, al 
ways, everywhere, stretched forth to the 
needy, while a shadow of pitying grief 
overspread her mobile features, she add- 


ed in a mournful whisper, ““But—/shey’re |. 


little bits of folks 

In all the solid wealth of their grand 
halls and costly furnishings, and in the 
sheen of their rich apparel, her keen 
eyes had missed the truefight. It hadno 
lodgment in their possessions nor in 
themselves, and the green velvet bag 
which held for her the Lord’s money re 
turned that night as empty as it went. 
But the Lord had other ways for filling 
it, and the great work went on. 

In an earnest appeal to women a few 
years ago another gifted daughter of Es- 
sex, whose words I have already quoted, 
wrote again, and I make no apology for 
laying before you her pearls of speech: 

“Among the daughters included by 
Joel and by Peter in those who should 
see visions and prophesy, there is one on 
whom some of our eyes have looked, of 
whom it might be said, among the 
daughters born into the Church, ‘There 
hath not arisen a greater’ than Mary 
Lyon. Her capacious mind, not over- 
crowded with human learning, was a 
temple in which the Holy Ghost had 
room to paint pictures of things tocome, 
and bring them in distinct and vivid 
colors before her living consciousness. 
She saw the Mt. Holyoke Seminary in 
all its glory before a brick was burnt or 
a turf dug—yea, before it had a local 
habitation and a name. Saw not only 
her own first-born child, but the daugh- 
ters who, in fine array, have come troop- 
ing along after her. Oxford and Pains- 
ville, Rockford, and—youngest and fairest 
—Wellesley, and if she did not foretell 
that great Protestant seminary on the 
‘Pacific Coast where her name is a house- 
hold word, and her principles a daily 
power; or that still more distant child, 
the Huguenot seminary for the dusky 
girls of South Africa, where, though 
dead, she every day speaketh, it was not 
because they were not wrapped up in 
her ecstatic dream. For, what did she 
desire or purpose to accomplish but to 
build a house where the young ladies of 
large hearts and moderate means— 
daughters of the clergyman, the mechan- 
ic, the farmer and the widow might all 
come together to learn, above and before 
everything else, the claims of the Lord 
Jesus on their hearts, their talents, their 
time, their money, and whence they 
should go forth to be co-workers with 
Him in saving the lost. : 

‘‘Mrs. Cowles, perhaps well known to 
many of you, has modestly refrained 
from including herself and her learned 
husband and Ipswich Seminary, of which 
they were both for many years the in- 
spiration and spiritual head, in the con- 
stellation so vividly traced—but their 
star will ever shine with these in endur- 
ing lustre. 

“Though Mary Lyon may not have 
seen in distinct outline the Woman’s 
Board of ‘Missions, or the Collateral 
Boards coeval with it, yet they also were 
folded in her sacred scroll, just as she 
and her seminary were enveloped in the 
prophet Joel’s. | 

‘‘She had learned to uncover the _his- 
tory of Redemption both past and to 
come; to set before young women the | 
ever widening contents of the great com- 
mand, ‘Love thy neighbor as thyself’; to 
lead and introduce them to the Lord Je- 
sus Christ; to ordain and install them 
servants in His kingdom; to make them 
queens unto. God. And has not her 
pledge, that the school which then exist- 
ed only in her prophetic mind should be 
a nursery for missionaries, been fully re- 
deemed? | 

‘‘Ffundreds of its daughters gone al- 
ready from its maternal arms to the for- 
eign field, and the workers, at home and 
everywhere, torch-carriers and burden- 
bearers? Not a few of them are multi- 
plying a hundred fold the blessed vision 
which first broke on their eyes at Mt. 
Holyoke of the new Jerusalem coming 
down from God, out of heaven, to dwell 

‘‘Were she now, after more than a 
quarter-century of heaven’s joys, to come 
down the shining way, it would seem 
that she could hardly set forth more 
graphically than in the dear earthly 
days the joys and the. lights of heaven, 
and the ineffable privilege of dispensing 
them here.” bag 

Another gifted woman wrote recently 
in a private letter, ‘‘Phillips Brooks has 
a thoughtful sermon on the text, ‘Ye 
have not passed this way before,’ in 
which he develops the idea that in ev- 
ery new step of the way we carry with us 
all our past. It helps, strengthens, en- 
riches—enables us to go onward.” — 

So let us, carrying with us the hallow- 
ing presence of these and other bright 
examples, be very sure that our lives are 
‘helped, strengthened, enriched,” that 
they are broader and more consecrated; 
letting our light shine upon those 
with whom we live, and for those who 
shall come after us, remembering al- 
ways that upon every life coming in con- 
tact at any point with our own, our con- 
scious or unconscious influence for high- 
est and holiest aims, or for their oppo- 
sites, goes on and on forever ! 


A photographer in the oil region of 
Pennyslvania has obtained a negative of 
the bottom of an oil-well in which had 
been exploded glycerine torpedo. 
The instrument was lowered 1,700 feet, 
and illuminated with an electric flash 
light, the result being a distinct picture 


of a curious cavity in. the earth fourteen : 


feet long and seven feet deep. | 


Montgomery street, San Francisco. 


Publishing Society. — Boston and Chi- 


D.D. 


CONGREGATIONAL DIRECTORY. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


‘FIRST CHURCH—Southeast corner Post 


and Mason streets. Sunday services, II A.M. 
and 7:30 P. M.; Suncay-school, 12:30; Chi- 
nese school, 6 P. M. 
Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 


PLYMOUTH CHURCH—Post street, be- 
tween Buchanan and Webster. Rev. W. D. 
Williams, D.D., Pastor; residence, 1719 Post 
street. Sunday services, It A. M. and 7:30 
P.M.; Sunday-schools at 9°30 A.M. and 12:30 
Pp. M.; Christian Endeavor, 6.30 P. M. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesdav, 7:30 P. M. 

THIRD CHURCH—South side Fifteenth St., 
between Valencia and Mission. Rev. F. D. 
Pullan, Pastor; residence, 117 Capp 
street. Sumday services, 11 A, M. and 
7:30 P. M.; Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M. 

_ Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 

FOURTH CHURCH — South side Green 
street, between Stockton and Powell streets. 
Rev. H. H. Wikoff, Pastor. Sunday ser- 
vices, II A. M. and 7:30 P.M.; Sunday- 
school, 12:30 P.M, Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 8 P. M. 


BETHANY CHURCH—Bartlett street, near 
Twenty-sixth street. Rev. W. C. Pond, 
Pastor. Sunday services, 11 A. M. and 7:30 
P, M.; Sunday-school, 12:30 Pp. M.; Chinese 
school, 6:30 P. M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 8 P.M. 


OLIVET CHURCH—Southwest corner Sev- 
enteenth and Noe streets. Rev, H. Hammond 
Cole, Pastor; residence, 309 Sanchez street. 
Sunday services, A.M, and 7:30 P. M.; 
Sunday-school, 12:30 P, M.; Young People’s 
Meeting, 6:45 P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 7:30 P. M. 


SWEDISH CHURCH—538 Jessie street, be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh streets. Rev. C. 
Anderson, Pastor. Sunday services, I! 
A.M. and 7:30 P, M. Sunday-school, 9:30 
A. M._ Prayer-meeting, Tuesday and Thurs- 
day, 8 | 

OCEAN VIEW UNION CONGREGA- 
TIONAL CHURCH—Broad avennie, near 
Capital street. Sunday preaching by Rev. 
J. B. Eddie, pastor, at 11 A. M.; Sunday- 
pug I2:15 P.M. Prayer-meeting, Friday, 

P. M. 

PILGRIM CHAPEL—Edinburgh, near Persia 
street. Sunday-school at 2:30 P.M. John 
H. Kemp, Superintendent. 


SEVENTH-AVENUE CHAPEL — Corner 


Seventh and Clement avenues. Rev. 
J. B.. Eddie, Pastor, Sunday - school 
at 3 Pp. M. F. K. Houston, Supt. Sun- 


day preaching at 7:30 P. M, 
PIERCE-STREET CHAPEL — Northwest 

corner Pierce and Green streets. David M. 

Gove, Superintendent. Sunday-school, 3 p.m. 


Congregational Associates.—President— 
Stephen S. Smith, No. 7 Montgomery avenue. 
Secretary and Treasurer—John F. Myers, 863 
Market street, San Francisco. 


Congregational Ministers’ Relief Soci- 
ety of California.—Rev. J. C, Holbrook, 
D.D., President; Rev. J. H. Warren, D.D., 
Secretary; Geo, H. Kellogg, Treasurer, 
112 Liberty street, San Francisco, Cal, 


W. iH. M. U. for Southern California.— 
President, Mrs. Emma Cash, 1710 Temple 
street, Los Angeles; Secretary, Mrs. H. 
K. W. Bent, Box 442 Pasadena; Treasurer, 
Mrs, E, A. Spencer, 419 West Second street, 
Los Angeles. 


Northern California Woman’s State 


Home Missionary Society. — President— 
Mrs. M. L. Merritt, 686 Thirty-fourth street, 
Oakland, Cal. Treasurer—Mrs. J. M. Haven, 
1329 Harrison street, Oakland, Cal. Re- 
cording Secretary—Mrs. L. F. Eastman, 516 
Valencia street, San Francisco. Corresponding 
Secretary—Mrs. L. W. Eckley, Berkeley. 


Southern Branch of Woman’s Board 
of Missions of the Pacific.—President— 
Mrs. J. H. Harwood, Orange. Vice-President 
Los Angeles District—Mrs. M. G. Phillips, 
1300 Carroll avenue, Los Angeles. Vice-Presi- 
dent San Bernardino District—Mrs. J.G. Hale 
Redlands. Home Secretary—Mrs. C. T. Han- 
son, ‘‘The Ardmour,” Los Angeles. Foreign 
Secretary—Mrs. A. L. McPherson, Redlands. 
Treasurer—Mrs. F. A. Miller, Riverside. 
Auditor— Mrs. G. L. Smith, Riverside. 


BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men/’s Christian Association.— 
232 Sutter street. H. J. McCoy, Secretary, 


California Bible Society. — Secretary, 
William Abbott, 1037 Market street, San Fran- 
cisco. Treasurer — Edward P, Flint, 328 
Deposi- 
tary, Geo. C. McConnell, 757 Market street, 
San Francisco. District Superintendent— 
Rev. John Thompson, 1350 Franklin street, 
Oakland. 


Boys and Girls’ Aid Society.—Baker 


street, corner Grove, San Francisco. 


Cal. W. C. T. U.—132 McAllister street, 
San Francisco, | | 

Fruit and Flower Mission for Aid- 
ing the Needy and Sick.—420 Post street, 
San Francisco. Thursdays—Visiting days to 
hospitals and other benevolent institutions. 
President-—Mary A. Harriss. Vice-President 
—Harriet Jacobson. Treasurer—Mrs. Geo. 
H. Buckingham. Secretary—Phenie Armour. 

Young Women’s Christian Association. 
1221 O'Farrell street, between Octavia and 
Gough. 

Congregational Sunday - School and 


cago. President — Samuel B. Capen. 
Secretary—Rev. Geo. M. Boynton, D.D., 
Field Secretary -- W. A. Duncan, Ph.D. 
Treasurer-——-E. Lawrence Barnard. Business 
Manager—Wm. F. Whittemore, Congregation- 
al House, Boston. | 
perintendent for Central and Northern Califor- 
nia; office, 757 Market street, San Francisco. 


American Home Missio Society.— 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York. Secre- 
taries—Rev. Wm. Kincaid, D.D., Rev. J. B. 
Clark, D.D. Treasurer—Alex. H. Clapp, 
Superintendent Northern California and 
Nevada—J. H. Warren, D.D., 1316 Mason 
street, San Francisco, Superintendent South- 
ern California—Rev. J. T. Ford, Los Angeles. 
Financial Agent—J. S. Hutchinson, at The 
Sather Banking Company’s, corner Pine and 
Sansome streets; nr, P. O. Box 2563. 


American Mission Association.— 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York. Secre- 
taries—Rev. M. E. Strieby, D.D., Rev. A. F. 
Beard, D.D., Rev. F. F. Woodbury, D.D. 
Treasurer—H.W. Hubbard, Esq. Western 
District Secretary—Rev. J. E. Roy, D.D., 151 
Washington street, Chicago, Ill, 


California Chinese Mission.—Auxiliary 
to the American Missionary Association. Rev. 
J. K. McLean, D.D., President. Rev. W. C. 
Pond, 436 Bartlett street, San Francisco, Sec- 
retary 

American Congregational Union.— 
Secretary, Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 Bible 
House, New York. Treasurer-——H.O. Pinneo, 
59 Bible House, New York. Secretary for 
California-—Rev. Walter Frear, 1461 Tenth 
avenue, Oakland, Cal. Field Secretary for the 
Pacific Coast—Rev. Edwin S. Williams, Room 
25, No. 7 Montgomery avenue, San Francisco. 


American Board C. F. M.—Missionary 
Rooms, Congregational House, Boston. Sec- 
retaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D,, Rev. E. K, 
Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D. 
Treasurer—Langdon S. Ward. Rev. C. H. 


| Room 20, Safe Deposit Building, corner Cali- 
fornia and Montgomery, San Fiancisco, Cal, 

New West Education Commission.— 
151 Washington street, Chicago. 
Mrs. W. E. Hale. Secretary—Rev. Charles 
R.. Bliss, 151 Washington street, . Chicago, 
Treasurer—Wm. H. Hubbard, The Rookery 
Chicago, 


Prayer - meeting, | 
sregational Churehes.—Rev. C. A. Bjork, 


Rev. Loyal L. Wirt, Su- | 


Missionary Society of the Swedish Con- 
10 Whitting street, Chicago. 


President— 


Thos C. Butterworth, 


Manufacturer Of 


Art 
Staineci 
GLASS 
CHURCHES, \ 
RESIDENCES, 
15 Polk Street, 


Near Market Bt. 
Telephone No. 323 


4 


Guiass BENDING 


EMBOSSING AND 


STAINING. 


[INCORPORATED A. D. 1820—AMERICAS’ 
LARGEST INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Cash Assets, $10,071,50965 


Losses paid in 70 years, $64,681,00000 


GEO. C. BOARDMAN, 
General Agent. 


THOMAS E. POPE, 
Assistant General Agent. 
JOHIN RUSSELL, - City Surveyor. 


PACIFIC BRANCH: 524 California Street. 


erfect Baker and Roaster, with the 
wonderful Ventilated Uven, which roasts al" 
kinds of meat without turning or bassing, 
and carries all smoke, steam and odor nte 
the chimney. Handsome in appearance, 


rial and workmanship. 

Coal and Wood Stoves and Ranges, Gas 
Gasoline and Oil Stoves, for heating and 
sn Agate Ware, Iron Ware, Blue. 
Ware, Tin Ware, Oil and Gasoline. Jobling 
and Tinning. | 


JOHN F. MYERS & C0., 


863 MARKET 8T., - Opp. Baldwin Ho . 


Wm. SHEW’S 
Photographic Gallery 


Aut Kreps or Work Exxcursp 
In THRE Bust STYLE AND AT 
Lowzst PRICES, 


09” The very best Cabinet Photographs $8 
per dozen. 


EDWARD OABLSON, P. OUBBIEB, 
dent. Vice-Pres. & Seo’y, 


THE CARLSON-CURRIER 
Silk Manufacturing Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BELDING BROS. & COMPANY’S 
ss. 


MILL: Stevenson AND EoxER Stacers 
Salesroom: 

2 Sutter Street, San Frauci«ce. 

B. M. ATCHINSON & CO., 


DEALERS IN 


Cheese, Eggs, Lard, Hams, Bacon, Pickles, 
oney and Cranberries. 


Nos. 16, 17, 28 and 30 Center MWarket 
Bet. Kearny & Dupont, Sutter & Post, 


Telephone No. 1415. San FRANCISCO 


CINCINNATI BELLFOUNDRY 


SUCCESSORS -IN BELLS~- TO THE 


BLYMYER MANUFACTUPING 2” 


CATALOGUE WITHISOO TESTIMONIALS 
SELLS. CHURCHSCHOOLFIRE ALBARN 


Illustrated catalogues on application to 


JAMES LINFORTH, 
General Agent for the Pacific Ooast, 


37 Market St., San Francisco, 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, 


B 
Best quality Copper and BELLS 
for Chureh hools, &c. 
Also CHIMES AND BELLIS, 
Price and terms free. Name this papes 


MENEBLY & COMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. BELLS, 


ror Churches, Schools, etc., also Chimes 
and Peals. For more than half acentury 
neted for superiority oycr all others. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, — 
Bells of Pure Copper.and Ti= Mr C_orchts. 


ools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc. FULL. 
ABRANTED. Catalogue sect Free. . 


Daniels, District Secretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. FE. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 


perfect in operation, and of the finest mate- 


VANOUZEN & TIFT. 
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THE Pactric: San FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Ghe 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
Ne.7 Montgomery Av.,San Francisco, Cal. 


— 


TAKE Noticze—LIBERAL OFFER.—Any per- 


son sending us $7.50, with three new names, | 


shall receive four copies of THE Paciric for 
one year. THE PACIFIC is not published to 
make money or pay salaries, but solely to help 
on our Master’s work. If you are not a sub- 
scriber, send your address, and pay $2.50 at 
any time within three months, It will pay you 
and yours well. | 


Wednesday, November 4, 1891. 


A despatch in the daily journals states 
that the Supreme Court of Massachu- 
setts pronounces the decision of the 
Board of Visitors in the Andover case 
not rightly reached; apparently on the 
technical ground that the trustees were 
not accorded that consideration or recog- 
nition in the action against Prof. Smyth 
and his associates which was due to the 
bond which unites the two boards in the 
conduct of the institution. As the Visi- 
tors are now constituted, we do not ex- 
pect any further prosecution. 


That the recent earthquake in Japan 
was marvelously severe, we must con- 
clude, not only from the newspaper re- 
ports, but from the fact that pains were 
taken to assure the officers of the 
‘‘American Board,” by telegraph, of the 
safety of their missionaries in the vicin- 
ity of the towns said to have been de- 
stroyed. The reported loss of 10,000 
lives is sO amazing as to suggest a great 
exaggeration. Induetime we may hope 
that more accurate statements of the 
loss of life and property will greatly re- 
lieve our sympathies, enlighten our un- 
derstandings, and subdue our hearts. 


_>— 


A writer, from this city, for one of the 
local papers of Oakland, who seems to 
regard himself as a sort of satirical body, 
or free lance,sallied out last Saturday week 
against the clergymen of this city. There 
was not much heart in the assault. It 
took this direction probably by accident, 
or for lack of any other body of men to 
exercise a marvelous skill upon—a skill 
illustrated variously in the writings of 
Cervantes. A cheap reputation for 
smartness can always be gotten by set- 
ting one’s self up as the critic of those 
who are filling, at any time, one of the 
learned professions. We hope our 
clergymen will see the situation. These 
hired writers are such superior charac- 


ters, you know; and so sober. 


— 


One of the affecting incidents of the 
International Council was the reception 
of their delegates and the recognition 
of the few struggling free churches of 
Bohemia—a land full of ‘reformers be- 
fore the Reformation”; among whom 
was the noble martyr John Huss. These 
few churches, with a few hundred mem- 
bers, are of recent origin and of slender 
resources; but they are fresh in their 
feelings, young in their enthusiasms, and 
full of faith and the Holy Ghost. They 
are enduring the same hardships, meet- 


‘ing the same conflicts, and undergoing 


the same persecutions, as those through 
which our Congregational churches were 
passing in England, three centuries ago. 
They need our sympathies and our 
prayers. We may confidently expect 
for them growth, freedom, victory, and 
power, in the century that already dawns. 


— 


The Rev. Dr. Storrs said, in his ad- 


_ dress at Pittsfield, “God made no self- 


sacrifice in planning the universe, or set- 
ting the stars in their places, or giving 
the seas their bounds. But when he gives 
up his Son for the redemption of the 
world, we see how much he cares for us.” 
For the sake of the antithesis, we do not 
object to this statement. But we do not 
know that God made zo self-sacrifice in 
“setting the stars in their places, and 
giving the seas their bounds.” | For, in 
all acts of creation, God must put him- 
self under limitations especially in mak- 
ing responsible beings; and into new rela- 
tions, if not under obligation, and into 
liabilities; and it is possible that all such 
acts might be to Him in the nature of a 


self-sacrifice, even though done out of 


his love, and for the sake of increasing 
the general joy of his universe. 


While ecclesiastical bodies are endeav™ 
oring to deal with men who are called 
doubtful by means of trials or by revi- 
sions of creeds, these men, and those who 


sympathize with them, are writing the. 


literature of the present day, and furnish- 
ing the text-books for the coming minis- 
try. Examine the prospectus of the In- 
ternational Theological Library, an- 
nounced by that veteran firm, the Clarks 


_ of Edinburgh; Drs. Salmond and Briggs 
are the editors. The first volume, by | 
Dr. Drivers, on “Introduction to the Lit-’ 


— 


eratuie of the Old Testament,” shows the 
drift. It is not conservatism, nor need 
we expect much conservatism from other 
writers on the list, such as Francis 
Brown, A. B. Bruce, G. P. Fisher, 
Philip Schaff, Newman Smyth, A. M. 
Fairbairn and A. V. G. Allen. Such 
writers will compel the English and 


GOSPEL TEMPERANCE UNION. 


BY REV. FRANKLIN RHODA, 


Of all the questions that have agitated 
the public mind of this country during 
the last quarter of a century, none can 
compare in extent or variety of incident 


| with the so-called temperance question. 


| 


We may pass through a fiezce campaign 


American ministers to give their best _on one phase or another of this soul-con- 
attention and thought to the burning vulsing subject till we are so wearied that 
problems of the faith. Even if many | ¥©mever expect to be moved on the tem- 


of them shall not feel called upon to 
figure as experts in these fields of in- 
quiry; even if they shall not, as it is to 
be hoped they will not, air their learning 
in the pulpit over much—yet it becomes 
them to know, by a deeper experience, 
Him whom they have believed, and so to 


perance question any more. 

But a few years pass, and the irrepressi- 
ble conflict again looms up on our hori- 
zon. Again the blood tingles in our 
veins over the never-ending horrors of 
the drink; and again we take courage, 
and, buckling on the armor, go forth to 
the battle. 


People say we can’t do anything; but, 


utter their message with the authority of as some new horror confronts us as it 


men who have been in the mountain 
with God. This is not the age, either, 
for a half-educated ministry, nor for an 
educated ministry that substitutes criti- 
cism for spiritual insight, and social the- 
ories for evangelical love. 


AN APPEAL FROM MR. MOODY. 


To the Christian Public: As one of 
your fellow-laborers in the kingdom of 
Christ, will you kindly permit me to ad- 
dress you On a subject in which I am 
sure you, as well as myself, are deeply 
interested? The cry of the perishing 
unreached by the gospel is heard every 
where. In our own land, in the great 
cities, in towns and country districts; un- 
der the very shadow of churches, are 
multitudes hardly touched by the per 
sonal ministry of Christians. The pul- 
pits cannot reach them. The regular 
ministry, though able and willing, are 
inadequate to the work of evangelizing 
these masses. The harvest is too great, 
and the laborers are too few. The Lord 
of the harvest must send forth more la- 
borers. This, surely, the Master desires 


| todo, Hehas laid the burden heavily on 


many hearts. From all directions come 
loud calls for reinforcements. The most 
earnest and industrious workers realize 
most fully the need of increasing their 
numbers, and are praying and laboring 
to accomplish it. I am_ persuaded that 
the time has fully come whena great 
host of earnest, Spirit-baptized men and 
women must be thrust out into the field, 
whose chief qualifications for the work 
of soul-rescue are a knowledgeand heart 
experience of theWord of God, a burning 
love for Christ and fellow-men, and the 
enduement of power fromon high. Pas- 
tors, churches, missions, evangelists, are 
calling loudly for such workers. 
of application are constantly pouring in 
upon me from all directions. IfI had 
the trained workers, I could send 
them out into the field by hundreds. 
Is not this the pleading voice of the 
Master calling for laborers? Is it nota 
great crisis Of Opportunity and respon- 
sibility for the church of Christ? 


How shall the call be answered? How 
shall the increasing demand for laborers 
be met? The Lord has put his spirit upon 
many young menand women, some of 
them but recently converted, most of 
them without early advantagesof educa- 
tion, a majority of them poor, but with 
valuable discipline and experience of 
hard labor, privation and struggle; and 
these men and women are standing be- 
fore the churches as if in answer to ihe 
prayers. for laborers, waiting for some 
Christian hand to help them into the 
field of service.. They must have some 


| preparation, some training, to do the 


work which the Lord has laid on their 
hearts. Where shall they get it? 


For the training of just such persons 
provision has been made in the schools 
which have sprung up under the hand 
of the Lord at Chicago. The Chicago 
Bible Institute provides for thorough in- 
struction in the Word of God, in music, 
and in methods of Christian work, train- 
ingthe students through actual exper- 
ience of city mission work and use of 
the Bible for such service as they seek. 
The school thus serves also as a testing- 
place, where all students can satisfy 
themselves and others, by actual experi- 
ment, as to whether they are fitted for 
the particular calling which they may 
have chosen. In this school there might 
and should be a thousand students in 
course of training. The rates of tuition 
and board have been put as low as pos- 
sible, far below the real cost, or only$150 
a year. : 

But what can be done for the many 
young men and women, of the very class 
most desired and needed, who cannot 
enter the Institute even at such a low 
rate, because they have no means? How 
can they enter? In this way: Christian 
people who realize that they are stewards 
of God can supply the means; thus 
enabling such persons to prepare for a 
life-work of Christian service in schools, 
mission fields, churches, homes, and 
places of business. Can money be put 
to better use than thus to transmute it 
into Christian character, life, and service? 
Many are doing this. Many more ought 
to doit. Many more will do it when 
they begin to realize the privilege and 
the joy of it. Here is an open door of 
great usefulness. Will you not come to 


the help of some young man or woman 


who longs for a chanceto prepare for 
more efficient Christian work, but cannot 
provide the necessary means? | 
May I make this letter so personal as 
to ask if you could not undertake the 
support of a student for a single year? 
The reports of that student’s work dur- 
ing the year will, I believe, amply repay 
the investment. .. D. L. Moopy.,. 
NORTHFIELD, Mass. - 
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rages up Out of’ this seething mass of 
corruption and sin, we drop the ‘‘can’t,” 
and, with a new determination, say, ‘‘We 
must,” | 

If we take the microscope and look 
minutely at a small surface, and notice 


the differences in opinion among the 


temperance people themselves, too often 
extending to bitter aspersion of one an- 
other’s motives, and then notice the sol- 
idity, and massed strength, and satanic 
unscrupulousness of the rum power, we 
may feel that the battle is hopeless. 
Now, the microscope is a true witness 
in its sphere; it shows us the minute 
movements of things, but it isa lying 
witness as far as telling us whether there 
be absolute progress or no. As I write 
this in a jostling horse-car, a microscopic 


examination would show a jolting, shak- 


ing, trembling up and down and around 
of the particles of the car, the wheels go- 
ing round and round in a circle. 

The microscope would indicate no 
progress. But throwing aside the instru- 
ment, I look far off at fixed objects, and 


perceive that we are steadily moving on, 


notwithstanding the jolting of the car. 

So, thank God, a long-sighted view 
on the temperance question shows steady, 
wonderful progress. | 

Difference of opinion is incident to all 
independent thought. Earnest,conscien- 
tious thinkers will differ, and, at times, 
when discussion runs high, in their very 
earnestness and conscientiousness, they 
may forget to keep the unity of the Spirit 
in the bond of peace. 

The massed, organized condition of 
the enemy is but a confession of their 
belief in the strength of the temperance 
movement. 

As the warfare goes on, with the roll of the 

artillery, and the shouting of the captains, 
with the charge and _ counter-charge, 
blood and fire, and vapor of smoke, it 
becomes more and more apparent who 
are the parties to the conflict. Trace 
the matter back on one side, past drink- 
ers and sellers of drink, past parties, po- 
litical and otherwise, and hidden away 
in darkness and blackness is the arch 
fiend himself. And on the other side, 
beyond men and women, and organized 
bodies of them, is the Church of the liv- 
ing God, and Christ, the Lord, and head 
of all. 
In this country to-day the state of the 
movement is of very special interest. A 
greal multitude of our people are pledg- 
ed total abstainers, far more than 
ever before, and yet the consumption of 
liquors per capita is increasing at a fear- 
ful rate. This;seems to indicate that 
drinkers are getting worse, at a rate that 
more than offsets all the work of legal 
prohibition and personal abstinence. 
The signs of the times all point to a 
crisis somewhere in the future, and that 
probably not very far distant. 


The latest phase of the movement is 
an effort to array the church organizedly, 
in God’s name, against the traffic in 
drink. For this have ascended the 


godly men all these years, that the 
church might awake as it awoke of old 
at the call of Deborah. eee 

The plan of this movement is broad, 
simple, and distinctively religious. It 
involves a simple organization called a 
Gospel Temperance Union in each indi- 
vidual church. Then these local organi- 
zations are to come together and form 
city and county organizations, and these 
State organizations, and so on upward. 

The local organizations are to have 
stated meetings for prayer and Bible 
study on the subject, not of drinking 
and selling drink merely, but what seems 
now still more vital, of the responsibili 
ties and powers of the Church. What 
hath God wrought in the past through 
his people, and what has he committed 
to us to do in our day and generation? 


Objection has been made to multiply- 
ing church organizations, but is it to be 
supposed that an unorganized movement 
is going to meet and conquer the organi- 
zed hosts of diabolism? In this move- 
ment there is an earnest attempt to elim- 
inate everything that may be an occa- 
sion of division in the ranks of temper- 
ance people, reducing the whole matter 
to the one definite point of a pledge to 
a united, organized movement in God’s 
name, against the liquor traffic. _ 


It is an endeavor to concentrate the 
almost unanimous sentiment of the 
Church on this matter to the one great 
definite point of the whole question— 
the suppression of the traffic, and all 
this in humble dependence on God both 
to guide and bless the effort. _ | 

There is no doubt in the mind of 
any one acquainted with the subject 
that we have come thus far in this agita- 
tion, that the sentiment of the Church 
and the general public of this country is 


overwhelming against the saloon as an 
There is only lacking the | 


institution. . 


‘focusing of this sentiment to one spot, 


prayers and crie$’ of earnest women and_ 


himself.” 


and the world, as ever, is looking to the 
Church toleadon. 

_ We have no sympathy with that weak 
and compromising theory that makes 
the functions of the Church and the gos- 
pel to be merely the picking out of here 
a soul and there a soul. The Son of 
God was manifest to destroy the works 
of the devil, and set up the kingdom. of 
God among men. | 


SOME ANSWERS. 


It is always a pleasure to answer a 
clear and candid question. The more 
important the subject, the greater the 
pleasure. Atonce, then, I should frame 
an answer to Rev. ]. E. Walker’s in- 
quiry how I define the word /aw, but 
for two circumstances: (1) I nave done 
this in print long ago, and one does not 
like to repeat himself. In the Bib/tothe- 
ca Sacra for April, 1885 (Review of 
Professor Drummond, twenty pp.), it 
was done sufficiently to show that, in 
Professor Drummond’s sense of it, nat- 
ural law dves not rule the spiritual 
world, or the two worlds are not “one 
in law.” See especially pages 273-277. 


Besides strong commendation in this | 


country, Professor R. A. Lipsius, in his 
Theologischer Jahrerbericht for the next 


year, noticed the paper as a conclusive 


criticism. But long before that, in the 
opening lecture of the Boston lectures 
on “Christianity and Scepticism,” for 


1872, I had done the same thing, and 


more in extenso. The differences of 
meaning recognized by Mr. Walker, and 
more, were there carefully noted. (2) 
Mr. Walker asks me to “show why there 


‘is no place for it [natural law] in the 


spiritual world.” [ doubt whether the 
editor and readers of THE PACIFIC 
would stand this! Most people vote 
such subjects deep and dry. Neverthe- 
less, when there is important truth at 
stake, such questions come up again 
and again till settled. I am ready to do 
what is desired, but not to the exclusion 
here of more generally interesting news 
of the day. Meantime, lest any should 
imagine that my position is against spz7- 
itual law in the spiritual world, let me 
repeat a sentence trom the Bibliotheca 
review: ‘‘[There can be and must be law 
in the spiritual world other than physi- 
cal law.” (pp. 272-3.) 

From an opposite quarter of the world 
of religious journalism, from the Atlantic 
coast instead of yours, [ am asked if 
‘eternal atonement,” so-called, or ‘‘eter- 
nal redemption,” ‘does not underlie all 
Christocentricthought. Now, manifest- 
ly, atonementdoes. Christ is central in 
evangelical theology as the Redeemer of 
lost men by his blood. As mere man 
he could not be—could not be a factor 
of theology ; as mere incarnation, or 
God-man (minus his atoning office and 
work), I see no reason for thinking he 
would be. I have been much struck 
within a few days by the prominence 
and central place through the Apoca- 
lyps:of the Lamb ‘‘as it had been slain.” 


This is the subject of advanced study 


with me just now, for one loves to keep 
up his progress. But nowhere in Scrip- 
ture do I find the atonement set forth as 
eternally occurring, though the purpose 
of it was from all eternity in the Divine 
Mind. Professor Hitchcock of New 
York, in a posthumous volume, asserts 
that, as “reality” and as ‘‘act,” the re- 
deeming death of our Lord was eternal. 
He took the idea from Wessel, a Ger- 
man mystic. But my Bibdle goes no 
farther than affirming that the Lamb of 
God, who taketh away the sin of the 
world, was “slain” for that end “from the 
foundation of the world,” or ‘since the 
foundation.” I understand by this that 
his blood avails for those who sinned 


and died before the fullness of time in 


which he came, away back to the first 


sinner—dut no farther back. He is the 


propitiation for the whole world, just as 
if it had been offered up as such at the 
creation. No need that he _ should 
‘often have suffered since the founda- 
tion of the world, but now, once, at the 
end of the ages, hath he been manifest- 
ed to put away sin by the sacrifice of 
No need to fall into the ab- 
surdity which we have heard broached 
of late, but generally rejected, that God 
was sacrificing and suffering for sin- 
ners from eternity—before there were 
any! This is of a piece with Professor 
Brigg’s figment of ‘race redemption.” 
Such vague and lofty phrases are an 
annoyance to those who cannot stop to 
think, and the abhorrence of those who 


think logically. They grow out of ex- 


aggeration of the claims and status of 
man in the moral universe, and look in 
the same direction with the amendment 
of the Shorter Catechism proposed by 
Rev. Charles Beecher in the Andover 
Review: “‘God’s chief end is to glorify 
man and enjoy Him forever!” Script- 
ure abundantly sets forth God’s purposes 
of mercy as eternal, even saying that 
‘the chose us in Christ before the founda: 
tion of the world.” But there is a wide 


difference between an electing decree 


and a historical transaction. 
Professor Shedd has pointed out the 
drift of “race redemption” and “regen- 


eration in the intermediate state” jointly 


towards restorationism, which, having 
displaced old-fashioned universalism, on 
the one hand, now seeks to displace the 
eternal perdition of ungodly men dying 
impenitent, on the other. It is easy to 
see that “eternal redemption” and the 
‘moral view of the atonement” jointly 
could drift those who are misled by them 


‘away from any historical propitiation for 


the sins of the world. Not only “the 
offense of the cross,” but the cross itself, 
in its relation to the forgiveness of sin, 
would disappear. Gero. F. Macoun. 
GRUNNELL, Ia., Oct. 5, 1881. 


“Oregon on Wheels” has started East 


over the Northern Pacific. 


| Mrs, J. T. Ford, $50. 


NEWS FROM THE SUNNY SOUTH. 


The Los Angeles Association of Con- 
gregational ministers and churches held 
its annual meeting in Pasadena, October 
28th and 29th. ‘he exercises were full 
of interest and unusually crowded, because 
time had to be found for the dedication 
of the First Congregational church of 
Pasadena, and the recognition of the 
new church of Claremont, the seat of 
Pomona College. The churches of the 
Association were well represented. Rev. 
R. G. Hutchins, D.D., was elected 
Moderator, Rev. H. T. Staats, Assistant 
Moderator, and Rev. O. D. Crawford, 
Scribe. Owing to the lateness of the 
morning trains, the prayer service con- 
templated gave place to the Lord’s Sup- 
per, conducted by Rev. L. H. Frary 
and Rev. J. M. Scheffle. The last 
named has recently joined us from the 
Evangelical Association. The reports 
of the churches indicated prosperity; 
but, coming at the close of the summer, 
they were not so stirring as they almost 
uniformly are at the spring meetings of 
the General Association. I give a few 
items: Compton, prosperous; Hyde Park, 
flourishing Sabbath-school ; Park and 
East Los Angeles churches, new pastors; 
Third church Los Angeles Christian 
Endeavor Society doing excellent work, 
very full Sabbath evening services; 
Nordhoff contributed last year to Amer- 
ican Board $35, to Home Missionary 
Society $50, and to the Woman’s Board 
$25; Pasadena First church debt paid, 
additions at almost every conmunion; 
North Pasadena, peace, harmony and 
twenty additions during the year; Pico 
Hights, twenty-two in the Christian En- 
deavor Society, and Sabbath-school in- 
creased to 65; Pomona church services 
crowded, large Sunday-school and new 
library; Santa Ana, new pastor, congre- 
gations increasing, Sabbath-school of 
seventy; Santa Barbara is studying the 
“Life of Christ” in the prayer-meeting, 
Pastors’ Alliance formed among the 
evangelical churches; Sierra Madre, sor 
rowful over pastor’s resignation, 14 adgl- 
ed by letter and 8 on confession; West- 
minister has been reducing its absentee 
list, flourishing Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety; Santa Monica, membership of 32, 
all departments flourishing, praying for 
an outpouring; Bethlehem mission, con- 
nected with the First Congregational 
church of Los Angeles, conducted by 
Rev. and Mrs. F. M. Price, has a build- 
ing worth some $300, overshadowed by 
the big Pailadelphia brewery; it re- 
ports decided advancement; a dozen 
asked prayers last Sabbath evening. 

A council, of which Rev. D. D. Hill 
was Moderator and Rev. J. H. Collins 


Scribe, duly recognized the Congrezga- | 


tional church at Claremont. It con- 
sists of 39 professors and students of 
Pomona College, twenty-five of whom 
took letters from the Pomodna church, 
which is three miles away. 

Rev. H. P. Case, our Sunday-school 
Superintendent for Southern California, 
reported that coatributions to th? Sun- 
day-school work were 40 per cent. larg- 
er than the past year. New scools 
were beinz formed, in the vicinity of the 
most needy district, near Julian, yet in 
134 school districts in San Diego county 
not more than half of them have Sun-. 
day-schools. Five new schools will 
soon be started. Three-fourths of our 
schools use our Congregational litera- 
ture. _He has visited 8 Indian schools 
On gOvernment reservations, where de- 
voted Christian teachers are giving the 
nation’s dusky wards a knowledze of 
Christ and salvation, 

Both of the ladies’ missionary m:2et- 
ings were interesting and profitable, and 
showed that missionary interest is deep- 
ening. First cam: the s2ssion of the 
Home Missionary Union, Mrs. Emma 
Cash President. Mrs. H. K. W. Beant, 
Secretary, gave her report, showing that 
two new auxiliaries had been formed, 
and a department of literature created. 
She also read the report of the treasurer, 
Mrs. E. A. Spencer, from which it ap- 
peared that $260.56 had been con- 
tributed as follows: Mrs. E.S. Will- 
iams, $25; Escondido, $5 ; Ontario, 
$18.55; Redlands, $20; Long Beach, 
$15; Vernondale, $13.50; Pomona, $10; 
Santa Barbara, $39; First church, Los 
Angeles, $15 ; San Diego, $20; Pasa- 
dena, First, $20; North Pasadena, 
$5.81; Poway, $5 ; San Bernardino, $5 ; 
Santa Monica, $5; Monrovia, $5 ; Ven- 
tura, $5; West End Junior Band, $2.50; 
In consequence 
of this last gift, Mrs. Ford was made. 


the first life member of this society. } 


She is called the missionary mother of 
our Southern California churches. She 
is now in San Francisco for an opera- 
tion upon her eyes. A telegram in 
words of Scripture was received from 
her, and one in reply was sent to her. 
A report of what junior missionary 
bands are doing was made by Mrs. W. 
H. Dwight of Pasadena. Mrs, Cash, in 
her address, rejoiced that 40 States and 
Territories now have Woman’s Mission- 
ary Unions, and that we have 24 auxili- 
aries in this -Association—“Io save 
America to save the world.” The mill-' 
ions of foreigners even in New Eng- 
land oblige us to do home mission work, 
and no State needs this more than Cal- 
ifornia. The fee is $2.50 for forming a 
junior society and $5 to organize an 
auxiliary in a Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety. 

The Ladies’ Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety was presided over by Mrs. J. H. 
Harwood, President. They have just 
received $200, their first legacy. Mrs. 
Hanson’s report was followed by an ap- 
peal by Mrs. J. M. Phillips, Vice-Presj- 
dent, based upon. the destitution of the 


vast. populations of China, Japan, Af- | 
rica and India. Mrs. Gulick, for twen- | 


ty years with her husband a missionary 


amidst the superstitions, ignorance and 
idolatries of priest-ridden Spain, por- 
trayed the glorious changes the. Word 
and Spirit ot God are there producing. 
She exhibited before the audience some 
of the charms, images and crucifixes so 
highly prized by the Spanish people, 
and told us of her visit to the Convent of 
the Silent Sisters, who think they please 
God by never speaking, but who know 
nothing of the true salvation. May the 
Lord multiply the race of Gulicxs and 
Scudders from our Sunday-schools and 


Christian Endeavor Societies to supply 


the crying needs of the world ! 3 
Wednesday evening was devoted to 
addresses on the “Evangelization of Cal- 
ifornia.” Of course, Superintendent Ford 
had to lead off on his life-theme. He 
showed that if, in addition to the money 
furnished us by the American Home 
Missionary Society, each member of our 
churches should give five cents a week, 
the price of a cigar or a glass of beer, or 
a street-car ride, we should have enough 
money to evangelize Southern Califor- 
nia. With our present limited resources 
we must have cottage and district meet- 
ings, and call out the unused power of 
the laity. Deacon N. W. Blancaard 
spoke of the need of yoking churches to. 
gether and the loud call for self-sacrifice 
on the part of the churches. Hom: 
missionary money is to be given prim- 
arily to benefit the poor. Rev. F. M. 
Price, a returned missionary from China, 
who has a very needy parish of 6,000 
in the heart of Los Angeles, gave a 
ringing yosp2l address indicating his 
special anointing for his work He 
made a confidant appeal to the rich and 
prosperous for $300 to start a reading- 
room on Alameda street, where Satan | 
holds his court, and for $1,009 to build 
a suitable building in which to carry on 
his work, and for a $50 ball. Rev. E. 
R. Brainerd, now manning three widely 
separated points in San Bernardino 
county, called for twenty more mission- 
aries because workers are taxed beyond 
their strenzth. He claimed that more 


souls are being lost than are being saved 


in our cities. Money without stint is 
forthcoming for water pipes, reservoirs 
and secular enterprises. We are fizht- 
ing here the battle of civilization. 

On Thursday the them: ow to 
Make our Palestine a Holy Lind,” was. 
treated by Rev. Mr. Jackson, the new 
pastor at Santa Ana. He argued in be- 
half of large and inexpensive church 
buildings, as even in churct-goinz Santa 
Ana 3,000 people could not now b2 ac- 
commodated. He also pleaded for at- 
tractive music, and plain and personal 
gospel preaching. | 

In tne Free Parliame2nt, Rev. Hill 
sooke in behalf of enthusiastic love of 
Congregationalisn ; Rev. Hendry said 
a good word for Pacific Theological 
Seminary; Professors Nortoa, Sumner 
and Rev. Collins and othars for Pompo- 
na College; and Revs. Cash, Jams3s, 
Warner, D2acon Blanchard and quite a 
large numb2r mide pleas for [He Pa- 
CIFIC, urging Pacific coast people to give 
this paper a generous support. 

Rev. A. J. Wells and Kev. J.. 
Phillips were at their owa request dis- 
missed from the Los Anzeles Associa- 
tion, and Rav. F. M. Pric2, Rav. T. 
Hendry and Rev. D. Lloyd Jenkins 
were received to m2mdership. Rev. H. 
P. Case and his work were mst heartily 
commended, and the op2ning of the 
World’s Fair on Sunday, by resolution, 
was most earnestly opposed. Tae fol- 
lowing resolution on ‘‘Temp2rance” was 
adopted, with one dissenting vote: 

“Resolved, Thit we greatly rejoice in 
the success of the Sunday-closinz of sa- 
loons. in Los Angeles and elsewhere, 
and at the noble stand taken the by au- 
thorities in enforcing the same. With 
the Christians of other denominations 
in Southern California, we oppose li- 
cens2 in any form, and pledze ourselves 
to labor to our utmost to overthrow the 
liquor traffis and to inaugurate prohibi- 
tion in the State and nation.” 

Thursday afternoon was devoted to — 
the delightful work of dedicatinz the 
beautiful edifice of the First Congrega- 
tional church of Pasadena to the ser- 
vice and worship of God. The build- 
ing is complete enough to be a model in 
all its appointm2nts, from the automatic 
organ motor in the basement to the 
melodious organ back of the pulpit, and 
the sweet-toned bell in the steeple. In 
the swarded lawn in the yard outside 


grow the shrubs and flowers of Palestine. 


The choir sung charmingly. The ser- 
mon was one of Dr. Hutchins’ best, on 
“Character Building”; text, I Cor. 
lili: 9. ° Pastor Hill and his people, of 
course, were happy, and in their hap- 
piness all the pastors and delegates re- 
joiced. The dedication liturgy and the 
hymns were written for the occasion. 
How fast the world moves with us! All 


the history of the First church is com- 


pressed into less than six short years. © 

I have scarcely any space to refer to 
the Christian Endeavor mass meeting of 
the evening. James W. Scoville, one of 
the corporate members of the American 
Board, spoke on *‘Consecration to Mis- 
sions,” and properly referred with exul- 
tation to the noble record of the Ameri- 
can Board during the past 82 years. 
With more consecrated Scovilles, we 
might have more than a million of dol- 
lars yearly for each of our great mission- 
ary societies. Prof. W. S. Monroe, 
Superintendent of Pasadena schools, 
ably spoke on the ‘Consecration of 
Culture,” and Prof. Colcord on “The 
Glory of Consecrating Our All to 
Christ.” We trust some did consecrate 
themselves at the close of the service. 
W. A. JAMES. _ 

Los ANGELES, Oct. 30, 1391. 


There are terrific forest fires in Cray 


and Ford counties, Kan. 
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‘Religions Mews. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


Rev. W. N. Meserve read a paper at 
the last Monday Club on the “ Boys’ 
Brigade,” which we publish. The 
discussion which followed showed that 
companies have been and are being form- 
ed in several of our churches. Professor 
C.S. Nash will open the discussion next 
week. The semi-annual election result- 
ed in the choice of Rev. Dr. W. D. Will- 
iams for President, and Rev. H. H. 
Cole, Secretary. 

Mrs. Gove of the Prison Department 
ofthe W. C. T. U. statedtothe Club that 
the National Prison Reform Association 
of which ex-President Hayes is Chairman, 
had recommended the last Sabbath as 
Prison Sunday throughout the country, 
but that attention had not been called to 
it in this State, and so it had passed un- 
observed. After consultation she had 
come to ask if the Club would not rec- 
ommend the last Sabbath in this month 
as that day. She hoped that, as one re- 
sult, a Prisoners’ Aid Society would be 
organized in this city. By vote the Club 
acceded to Mrs. Gove’s request, and do 
recommend the Sunday named to our 
ministers and churches, It was also ar- 
ranged that Rev. E. C. Oakley shall pre- 
sent that subject at the meeting of the 
Club preceding that Sabbath. 

Professor George Mooar preached in 
the First church in this city in the morn- 
ing, and Professor C. S. Nash at night. 


Dr. Pond preached at Bethany church 
in the morning on * The Joy of Self-Sac- 
rifice.” At night he administered the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper at the 
Chinese Central Mission. Rev. H. K. 
Thornton, A. M. A. missionary at Cape 
Prince of Wales, preached for him at 
Bethany. | 

Rev. Joseph Rowell spent the Sab- 
bath at Cloverdale. 

Three were received to Olivet church 
on confession, and there were two cases 
of religious interest in the evening. 

Brother Tubb reports sixty-five at the 
Bethlehem Mission Sabbath-school. 


One was received to the Green-street 
church on confession—a mother, who was 


baptized. There was a large congrega- | 


tion at night Captain Bray and Henry 
Nanpei addressed the meeting. 


Last Sabbath morning Professor C. S. 
Nash commenced his labors with the 
First church, Oakland, as assistant pas- 
tor. Heisto preach once each Sabbath, 
either morning or evening, thus very 
much aiding Dr. McLean, whose duties 
are many and various. 

Four were received to Plymouth-ave-: 
nue church, one of them on confession. 
‘Getting a Victory” was Pastor Oakley’s 
subject in the evening. 

Two were received to the Second 
church, Oakland, by letter. Pastor Ba- 
con preached at night on “ Jesus, the 
Light of the World,” to a large congrega-* 
tion. 

Five were received to the Berkeley 
church, two of them on confession; a 
mother and her babe were baptized. 
Pastor Hill preached a temperance ser- 
mon in the evening. | 

Rev. George B. Allen preached at 
Alameda in the evening. Five were re- 
ceived to that church in the morning, 
one on confession. 

Mrs, Gove gave a very interesting ac- 
count of the services at San Quentin, of 
which she was a part, leaving her home 
at 6:30 a. M. to attend. Chaplain 
Drahms is doing a good work there, and 
is ably assisted by Mrs. Gove and other 
good women and men. | 

There were five additions to the 
church in Vacaville, all on confession of 
faith, and all from the Sunday-school. 


The church at Tulare extended an 
unanimous call to Rev. H. W. Conry, 
D.D., Campton, N. H. The call is ac- 
cepted, and Rev. Dr. Conry will arrive 
by the middle of November. He Is a 


man of marked ability and success. 
Com. 


The Martinez church received six by 
letter. | | 
The lecture scheme for the Pacific 
Theological Seminary for the remainder 
of 1891 is as follows: November 16th, 
8p, Mm., Rev. G. L. McNutt; November 
23d, 8 Pp. M., Rev. Dr. E. R. Dille; No- 
vember 30th, 8 p. M., Rev. Dr. E. H. 
Gray; December 7th, 8 P. M., Faculty 
Symposium; December 14th, 8 P. M., 
Rey. J. F. Bacon ; December 21st, 8 P.M., 
Celebration of the Landing of the Pil- 
srims; December 28th, 8 P. M., occurs 
during recess. To these lectures, in the 
Seminary chapel, the public are invited, 
more particularly those in Sunday-school; 
and Bible class, and Christian Endeavor 
Work. 

Professor Lovejoy will be pub- 
licly inaugurated, and will, deliver an 
‘‘address” in Plymouth-avenue church, 
Monday evening, January 4th, 1892. 

The fall meeting of the Sacramento 
Association will be held with the church 
in Auburn November 11th and 12th. 
The programme includes addresses by 
Revs. J. B. Silcox, E. D. Haven, Joseph 
B. Ives, J. W. Sneed, S. G. Emerson, 
Thomas Magill, and J. H. Warren, on 
‘Capital and Labor,” ‘*The Teaching 
of the Church: How Continued in the 
Home,” * Country Churches: Their De- 
velopment,” “The Christian and Social 
Reforms,” “The Y. P. S. of Christian 
Endeavor as a Pastor’s Aid Society,” “A 
Creed: Shall We Use One,” and “The 
Conquest of America for Christ, Our 
King.” 

Our Junior Christian Endeavorers in- 
augurated a new feature for San Diego, 
and, so far as the writer knows, for the 
State, and possibly for a larger territory, 


upon Sunday afternoon, October 18th. 
It was the holding of a Union Junior 
C. E. service. Four societies were rep- 
resented in those present—viz., Meth- 
odist (Epworth League), Presbyterian, 
Christian and Congregational. The 
meeting was held in the Congregational 
Tabernacle, and numbered nearly two 
hundred. A young Miss of thirteen or 
fourteen was the leader, andthe service 
was marked with earnestness and vivacity. 


of using their influence against the petty 
vices so common among lads of this day; 
and if the sentiments expressed are car- 
ried out the Juniors will accomplish a 
good work, a work which has baffled 
those many years their senior. The ser- 
vices were highly enjoyed by all in at- 
tendance. 

For the last two Sundays, there has 
been an unusually large attendance at 
the Woodland church. In this way the 
church and community give spontaneous 
expression to their love and respect to 
the pastor, Rev. F. J. Culver, and for 
their regret that his continued ill-health 
has compelled him to sever the pleasa nt 
people. His sermons have lately been 
marked with a new power, a freshness and 
vigor which can only come from Divine 
relations existing between him and his 
strength supplementing his bodily weak- 
ness, ‘The sermon preceding the com- 
munion service was upon the words, ‘I 
know whom I have believed,” and like 
that of the Sunday before upon ‘Christ, 
Our Corner-stone,” was the outpouring ot 
a deeply spiritual nature which has re- 
ceived a fresh revelation of Christ as all 
and in all. At the close of the sermon 
five were received into the church upon 
confession of faith, making in all thirty- 
six additions (twenty on confession, six- 
teen by letter) during the fourteen months 
of Mr. Culver’s work in Woodland. 
It may be of interest to Mr. Culver’s 
many friends throughout the State to 
know that he has also been blessed with 
the addition to his family of a daughter. 

Com. 


At Petaluma last Sunday three men 
united with the church—two on pro- 
fession. 

The new house of worship of the new 
church (Swedenborgian) on O'Farrell, 
between Webster and Fillmore Streets, 
was dedicated last Sunday. 

A Boys’ Brigade of twenty has been 
organized at Petaluma. ! 


Rev. J. B. Silcox’s lecture on ‘‘The 
Splendor and Squalor of London,” de- 
livered in his own church, Sacramento, 
Tuesday evening, October 27th, drew a 
large audience. He is announced to 
give the same lecture in Pilgrim Church, 
Oakland, on the 13th. Seven were re- 
ceived into membership in the Sacra- 
mento church last Sunday, two on con- 
fession of faith. 

Rev. F. N. Merriam, acting pastor, 
received six members, three of them on 
confession of faith, to the Ventura church 
last Sabbath. 

Five were admitted to the San Jose 
church—two of them on confession. 
Preceding the commuion services two 
new deacons, brothers, E. C. Mayhew 
and John A. Squire, were set apart, with 
appropriate devotional exercises, to the 
sacred duties of thatofftce. At the Sun- 
day-school the same day there were 
one hundred and _ sixty-seven present 
—a larger number than evér before in 
the school. There is, at present, en- 
thusiastic earnestness on the part of the 
church in sympathy with the Sunday- 
school work. , W. 

EASTERN, 

Major Whittle is doing evangelistic 

work in Louisville, Ky. 


The church in Dedham, Maine, re- 
ceived sixteen at the last communion. 


Major Whittle will hold meetings in 
Plymouth-avenue church, Omaha, to 
continue from four to six weeks. — 


In Biddeford, Maine, the French 
Protestant Church propose building a 
house of worship. It has bought a lot. 


Rev. G. F. Williams, who has been 


‘thirty years pastor in Chaplin, Conn., 


celebrated his golden wedding October 
22d. 

The gospel tabernacle of the Illinois 
Home Missionary Society is now in Bel- 
knap; Evangelist Purdue is holding meet- 
ings in it. 

Impressive services were held, Octo- 
ber 22d, at Florence, Mass., to celebrate 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the pas- 
torate of Rev. E. G. Cobb. 


Fifteen churches in Chicago unite in 
holding services on the West Side, to be 
led by B. F. Mills. The first meetings 
will be held in Union Park church. 


The new church in Haverhill, Mass., 
was recognized by Council, October 
21st. A lot has been bought on which 
a chapel to seat 500 will soon be built. 

The cornerstone of a new brick house 
of worship was laid by the Swedish 
church in Hartford, Ct., Oct. 24th. The 
cost of the building will be about $10,- 
000, | 

Dr. Gordon of the Japanese Mission is 
doing good work in the Eastern States. 
October 21st, he addressed a meeting 
of the Hartford Branch of the Woman’s 
Board. | 

Rev. Edwin Adams, formerly a mis- 
sionary in Austria, preaches in the Bo- 


hemian language to a congregation in 
Chicago. A new church has recently 


been erected, which seats 1,300 persons. 

October 25th Dr. Gunsaulus of Ply- 
mouth church, Chicago, asked the con- 
gregation for $2,500 for the City Mission- 


of the church. The amounts were at 


once collected. 


A number of the Juniors spoke in favor 


ary Society, and $1,500 for the mission: 


BOYS’ BRIGADE. 


. BY REV. W. N. MESERVE. 


- There is not wanting a parallel be- 
tween the Young People’s Society of 
Christian Endeavor and the Boys’ Bri- 
gade. Both were of humble origin ; one 
in a Congregational church at Portland, 
Me., organized with no thought of kind- 
ling a worldwide enthusiasm and growth. 
So with the other; a Presbyterian pas- 
tor, casting about him for some means 
by which to hold the boys at that age 
when they deem themselves graduates 
from Sunday-school and home restraints, 
conceived the idea of forming them into 
a military company, duly equipped and 
drilled. ‘The inception of this move- 
ment was at Glasgow, Scotland, October 
4, 1883, in connection with a Sunday- 
school. 

The first fully organized company of 
this country was formed in San Francisco 
in the Sunday-school of the Westminster 
Presbyterian church, August 10, 1889, 
and the number of companies now in 
this city is twenty. There are two in 
Oakland and two in Alameda. At the 
close of last year there were forty-one 
companies in the country. About 800 


boys are enrolled at the present time, 


and the signs indicate a rapid enroll- 
ment and formation of new companies 
from this time forward. Enthusiasm is 
kindling here and everywhere. | 

At the Pavilion in this city, October 
23d, the Boys’ Brigade held their first 
public drill and parade; about 400 boys 
participated. Several companies show- 
ed no mean proficiency in the drill, and 
the entire exhibition was most credita- 
ble. 


ment of a soldier as to uniform and 
armament. The basis of equipment is 
that of the United States soldier. The 
Boys’ Brigade is no boys’ play, with 
wooden guns and tin swords; a parody 
of that sort would merit contempt only. 
The boy is forever an incipient man, and 
he soon learns to despise the toys of 
childhood. This organization also im- 
plies the discipline of the soldier, and 
just here is found a chief recommenda- 
tion. Discipline is the lack of the day. 


~Hoodlumism is the fungus of that lack. 


How to enforce a wholesome discipline 
in the Church has been an unsolved 
problem. Boys consent to it when en- 
rolled and drilled. 3 

Objection may be raised that the uni- 
form and armament would create an un- 
christian spirit. Peace is profound in 
proportion as it is backed by power ; 
weakness must fight and win, or die. 
The Christian Church needs the mar- 
tial spirit. 
a good soldier of Jesus Christ. In the 
late war many noble Christians bore 
arms on both sides ; and many left the 
army sobered in spirit, ready for the 
weapons of warfare that are not carnal. 
The Lord is himself called the Captain 
of our salvation. The two swords per-. 
mitted to the disciples in the last dread 
hours of the passion ordeal are signifi- 
cant; and still more so the Master’s 
words, speaking of a time to come when 
‘the that hath no sword, let him sell his 
garment and buy one.” 

‘How to hold the boys is a question 
easy to. ask, hard to answer. Rightly to 
answer it finds a solution of the problem 
how to reach the masses. The boys 
must be reached in order to reach the 
masses. A man is a crystallized boy, 
and once “set,” how difficult to remodel ! 
The Sunday-school is inadequate to the 
whole task of holding the boys. Teach- 
ers and parents may devise winning 
ways, but the boys are notheld. Dawn- 
ing manhood is impatient of the goody- 
goody, and demands, and will have, 
something more in accord with muscu- 
larity. Young manhood, particularly the 


tial; inevitably and instinctively keeps 


step with drum and fife ; is exhilarated 


by the glistening bayonet and the rattle 
of musketry ; is carried captive by a uni- 
form—in short, is a born soldier. To re- 
press this is to stamp out the innate, 
and injure the man. Rightly to culti- 
vate it is to utilize a force that may 
work incalculable good. | | 
After eight years of trial, testimony is 
in order. Concerning the Glasgow 
Company, it is written as follows: ‘The 
boys were drifting away from the school, 
and there seemed to be no specific place 
for them in the church ; the need of such 
an organization was apparent. In at- 
tempting to solve this problem for his own 
boys, Mr. Smith (pastor of the church) 
wrought more wisely than he knew. 


Both its rapid growth and efficient work 


have shown that it meets a real need.” 
At a mass-meeting held at Calvary 
church, this city, last week, Monday, 
19th inst., numerous testimonies were 
received, and uniformly to the effect 
that the Brigade is a success. Senten- 
tiously, here are some of the testimonies : 
‘Increased attendance at Sunday-school 
of the enrolled members.” 
been added to the roll.” “It reaches 
the boys.” “improvement in general 
demeanor.” ‘One company has organiz- 
ed a missionary concert of their own.” 
‘‘Wholesome and uplifting.” ‘Serves to 
make the boys missionaries ; they bring 
in more boys.” 


The drill to which the youth volun- | 


tarily subject themselves can have no 
other than a salutary effect. A few are 


born to command, the many to obey; 


the tendency is to reverse the natural or- 
der, and hence a product in our times of 
‘many masters.” Military discipline is 
pre-eminently the school of manhood ; 
in time of war the rightful order is viti- 
ated by lawlessness in camp and cam- 
paign; this, under right discipline and 


conditions, never obtains. 


prit de corps is wholly healthy. The! 


| knowledge of military duty is a necessity 


MUSIC 


This organization implies the equip- | 


The true Christian is always 


Anglo-Saxon variety, is essentially mar-: 


(B) 


“Some have 


A noble es- 


in every well-regulated State, and this 
knowledge should be inculcated early in 
life. After the drum has beaten the 
long roll, the preliminaries of warfare 
should already have been attended to. 
The regiment to which the writer belong- 


ed had had only one battalion drill be- 


fore engaging in two historic battles. 
Effectiveness roots in discipline. Boys 
need discipline ; they need it in concert. 
The public school furnishes far better 
instruction than the ordinary home can 
give. Marshall them, therefore, drill 
them, and with such training will be fos- 
tered a nobler manhood than could 
otherwise come. 


Under the conditions thus far suggest- | 


ed, Bible instruction may be more readi- 
ly given, and more heartily and intelli- 
gently received. The Bibles in a large 
sense a military book. ‘The Church of 
Jesus Christ is militant. It is testified 
that the class in Bible study, held in 
connection with the drill, often outnum- 
bers the boys in line. It seems almost 
anomalous to chronicle the enthusiastic 
attendance of boys on a class of their 
own given heartily to Bible study. Such 
appears to be the case. With the Bible 
for “army regulations,” and Upton’s tac- 
tics for the drill, the outcome is by no 
means equivocal, 

It was remarked recently in a public 
speech that the Boys’ Brigade is the 
“first distinctive movement” for them. 
Societies without number for their elders 
of both sexes, and one society designed 
to include both boys and girls, but this is 
the first distinctive society for boys. 
One speaker last Monday evening said 
he had {a South Sea Islander’s club al- 
ways In easy reach for book agents and 
organizers of new societies ; but if he 
used that club at all it would be in val- 
iant defense of the Boys’ Brigade. Two 
companies are organized in his church, 
and they drill in the lecture-room, and 
the carpet is neither taken up nor cover- 
ed ; ‘‘Nothing,” he said, is too good for 


the boys.” A full company need hardly 


be larger than fifty ; twenty five will do 
very well. A regular army Officer is by 
no means necessary to the drill. Any 
collection of young men will easily pro- 
duce an efficient commander. When 
the rudiments are once mastered, the 
rest comes with comparative ease. _ 

A recent speaker asked, ‘“‘What means 
this great enrollment?” and, answering 
his own question, said, ‘‘God has some 
great purpose to work out.” The boys 
are falling into line for something more 


than to acquire a knowledge of military 


tactics; for something more than to grati- 
fy an innate love for martial music and 
parade, The writer hereof has no gift 
of prophecy, and makes no pretence of 
seeing great armies in the near future 
massing for new crusades. It is within 
the range of propriety to say that if this 
movement be of God, the incipient sol- 
dier of to-day will presently be a stal- 
wart, able and willing to do the high be- 
hests of the Great Captain. That the 
Boys’ Brigade has a future seems to the 
writer assured, | 


Revival meetings, with much interest, 
have been held in Chester and Kirtland, 
Ohio. It will be remembered that Kirt- 
land is the town where the Mormons first 
gathered, and where the first temple was 
built. By invitation of the Mormons a 
meeting was held in the temple. 


The First church, Torrington, Conn., 
celebrated its 150th anniversary, October 
2tst. John Brown, who made the at- 
tack at Harper’s Ferry and died there, 
was a native of this town. | 


4 Capital Stock 
$ 1,000,000.00. 


$00,00000. 
< Vaiivided Profits, 23.000.00 


Total, 1,823,000.00 
Average Resources> 4,541,000.00 
Yearly Volume of Business, 235,000,000.00 


R. H. MeDONALD, Prest. 
San Francisco, California, July 1, 1891. 


GLOVES 


WADE ORDER. 


_ We have just received a fresh im- 
rtation of kid skins direct from 
urope, in all the latest shades. Send 

samples of any goods you wish to 
match. We measure both hands, 
and fit them both. Directions for 
self-measurement sent by mail. Our 

Gloves NEVE HIP, and keep 

their shape until they are worn out. 

Correspondence solicited. | 


The Danicheff Kid Glove Factory, 


119 Grant Ave., - San Francisco 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


Properly Engraved. Write for Prices. 


A. M. Robertson, — 
126 POST STREET, - _ San Francisco. 


A 


ORIGINAL 
SWAIN’sS BAKERY, 
213 Sutter 8t. 
| San Franotsco, Aug. 24, 1891. 
CENTRAL MILLING CO.— 


Gentlemen: We take pleasure in- recom “| 


mending the “Drifted Snow Flour” as being 
the WSITEST and FINEST grade of Flour we 
have ever used... 

‘Yours yery truly, 


SABBATH DAY MUSIU. 
A superb book, full sheet size, heavy pa- 
per, engraved plates. 

CHOICE SACRED SOL 38. 
3% songs for soprano, mezzo, soprano and 
tenor. 

CHOICE SACRED SOLO3 FOR LOW 
VOLCK. Forty song< for contralto, bari- 
tone and bass. 

CHOICE SACRED DUETS. 

Thirty duets by standard authori. 

PIANO CLASsICs. Vols. 1 and 2. 

‘ ontaining 44 and 31 pieces respectively. 

YOUNG PEOPLE&’S CLASSICS, Vols.1&2. 

pieces of easy but effective music. 


Any volume, post aid, in , $1; boards 
$1.25; cloth gilt 


453-163 Washington BOUSTUN. 
New York: Ditson & Co.,867 B’dw’y 


LAND 


Academy of Sciences Building. 


819 MARKET STRBBT, ROOM 45, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


Our extensive and thoroughly practical 
knowledge in regard to the selection and ex- 
ploration of mineral lands, and the proper 
working of mines of all grades, warrants us 
in soliciting the sttention and patronage of 
those who desire reliable special information 
and prompt service in determining the in- 
trinsic and market value of mineral proper- 
ties and developed mines. 

Mineral lands and mines examined, report- 
ed upon, aud accurate descriptive drawing; 
made of the same. Mining machinery and 
supplies of all descriptions selec'ed. Deeds, 
contracts, agreemen's. and all other papers 
required in mining transacti:ns, drawn upin 
legally correct furm. Purchases and sales 
of mineral lands and mines negotiated. 


F.Sletcher, A. J. Robinson, 


G. L. Brown, 


Examiner of Mines. Sec.& Tréas. Manager. 


FIRST-CLASS 
CHAPEL ORGAN FOR SALE 
Suitable for smal! Church, Chapel or 

odge Room. 

This organ is the property of the First New 
Jerusalem Church of San Francisco. Itcon- 
tains two manuals and pedal base, twelve 
stops, swell pedal Can be blown by an or- 
ganist or by an assistant when the pedals aie 
used. Pedals mav be pushed under organ 
when notin use. The organ is about nine 
feet in height, and bas an imitation pipe top, 
giving it the appearance of a small pipe or- 
gan. The case isof handsome black walnut, 
aud the pipes are nicely decorated. Organ- 
ist’s bench also of walnut. The tone is pure 
and sweet, and the pedal base 1s of a fulland 
deep quality. This instrument may be seen 
at the music store of Byron Mauzy. N. W. 
cor. Post and Stockton streets. Kor terms 
pleas address Geo. H. Sanders, 418 Califor- 
nia St. San Francisco. : : 

SPOK- 


RENCH, SPANISH 


A “UNIQUE” method of acquiring, in the 
shortest time, complete fluency of speech in 
the Fyench and Spanish languages, by PROF. 


DE FILLIPE, containing simplified tables 


for the easy mastery of all the verbs,, a syn- 
opsis of the grammar, conversations for 
every-day use, vocabulary, models of letters 
and cards, causeries, etc., etc. Price $1.50, 
$1.75. THE BANCROFT COMPANY. 


DODGE BROTHERS. 


: Art Stationers, Plate Printers 
| and Engravers, 


225 POST ST., - SAN FRANCISCO. 
Wedding Work a Specialty. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, | 


LADIES’ DESKS 


Prices from $13 upwards. 


You will be certain to find just what you 
want in a stock of fifty different patterns te 
select from. | | 


Five-o’clock Tea Tables, Oenter Tables, 
Fancy Tables, Hall Tables, are represented in 


patterns which we are selling at remarkably 
low prices. 


We have over an hundred different book- 
cases displayed in our wareroome, All sizes, 
all woods, well made and finished; prices very 
moderate. 


COMPANY 


(N. P. COLE & OC.> 


Stare King Building, 


117 to 123 Geary St., San Francisco 


PATRONIZE HOME INDUSTRY. 
THE LARGEST CO. WEsT OF N. Y¥. 


NSURE IN THE 


FUND 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
The Fireman’s Fund Ins. Co. has less at risk in 
8S. F. in proportion to its assets than the average 
of companies favorably patronized, having its 
ents scattered throughout the United States 
ead Office, Company’s Building, 
401-405 CALIFORNIA sT., S. F., 
S. W. Cor. Sansome. 


D. J. Staples, President; Wm. J. Dutton, Vice- : 
President; B. Faymonville, Secretary; George H. 


Tyson, Assistant Secretary; J. B. Levison,Marine 
Secretary. 3 
Book- keeping, Shorthand, Type-Writing, Pen- 
manship, Telegraphy, English Branches, eto. 
= 
ry p- 
co 
> 
SIE 
: 3 SAN FRANCISCO 
Life Scholarship, $75. 
T. A. ROBINSON, M. A., - President 


BIBLE HOUSE. 


-757 Market St., San Francisco. 


| Bibles and Testaments are sold at cost, or given 
con to those who cannot afford | 
to pay anything. 


The Only Depository of the California Bible Soc’y 


REV. JOHN THOMPSON, Dist. Supt. for California and Nevada. 
GEO. C. McCONNELL, Depositary. 


787 Market St., San Francisco. 


NON-FORFEITING 
FREE TONTINE POLIC 


New York LifeInsuranceCo 


IT STANDS FOUR SQUARE TO ALL THE WINDS THAT BLOW. 


1. A SA®E POLICY.—Non-forfeiting after three annual premiums have been 
Larger paid-up values than required by the State law. A month’s grace allowed in the pay- 


ment of premiums. 


plan of insurance. 


periods of 10 15 or 20 years, enable the insu 
when the selected period ends. 

4. A POLIC 
travel after two years. Practical freedom 
claims. Guaranteed dividends. 


2. A PROFITABLE POLICY.—The Tontine principle of accumulation, as applied by 
the New York Life, has given the Largest Results at the end of any selected peri 


sof any 


e 
8 AN ADJUSTABLE POLICY.—The options offered in these policies at the ends of > 


to adjust his policy to his new circumstances. 


MANY PRIVILEGES.—No restrictions as to residence and 
of occupation. Immediate payment of death 


W BEF RS, President. | 
ALEX. G, HAWENS,jManager for Pacific Coast. 
L. A. CERF, State Agent for California. | 


SWAIN BROTHERS' 


at | Every Requisite for First-class Funerals, Lady Attendants at all Hours. 
OFFICE : 2429 Mission St.. mr. 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS | 


GEO. W. KEELER, Manager. 
H. E. HAGGARD, Assistant. 


GOLDEN GATE UNDERTAKING 


MERS. | 


Telephone 6102, 
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A TRIP TO MT. HAMILTON. 


Just as the sun was beginning to shed 
its pensive rays over the still sleeping 
city of San Jose, on a bright clear Sep- 
tember morning, a coach could be seen 
leaving this sleeping city with a rapidity 


__that showed the bracing air and gentle 


morning sun had been exercising their 
powers to advantage, for the noble ani- 
mals whose duty it was to be our occu- 
pants some thirty miles hence, seemed 


. filled with life and anxious to reach their 


destination; so it was not many minutes 
before San Jose was some miles distant. 
As we reached the summit of the first 


hill, we could not resist the temptation | 


of stépping the team and taking a long, 
steady look of the grand and magnifi- 
cent view that lay before us. To the 
right, in the distance, the picturesque 
village of Alum Rock lay nestling among 
the trees, some miles further San Fran- 
cisco bay glistened in the morning sun; 
below us for miles and miles to the 
south and west, acres and acres of land 
rich in the abundant fruitage of Califor- 
nia’s glorious clime, presented itself to 
our view, our field-glass did us faithful 
service in enabling us to designate ex- 
actly what certain regulation was suit- 


- able to each section of land; amidst this 


wonderful acreage of fruitage, lies the 
beautiful city of San Jose. It is indeed 
blessed with a delightful situation, and is 
truly the “garden city of California.” We 
stood there mute with delight and ad- 
miration at the gorgeous panorama 
spread out before us, taking in all we 
could and painting on our memories 
all that eye could grasp for future ref- 
erence; perchance when glooni and de- 
spondency overtake us, we can turn to 
our mind picture, and think that where 
there is such life and fruitage and daz- 
zling sunlight there is hope still, so it 
was reluctantly we moved onward. 
Once on Lick avenue, the broad way to 
the world-known observatory (the Lick), 
we had asteady climb. As it will be 
remembered, James Lick in his will set 
aside a large sum to be used exclusively 
in building a road to the summit of 
Mt. Hamilton (the peak upon which the 
observatory is situated). The wish has 
been faithfully and satisfactorally car- 
ried out, as we observed as we traveled 
onward, for it has been graded, macad- 


amized and finished to perfection, even | 


to graveling. You can get a better idea 
of the road when I tell’ you that we 
turned just 365 curves before reaching 
the summit. We went through dells, 
vales and valleys, up hill and down, in 
and out, until we almost began to think 
the road had no end. Five miles this 
side of the Observatory, in a picturesque 
nestling between two hils, is the well- 
known summer resort, Smith’s Creek. 
Here people, tired of the busy city life, 
repair for quiet and solitude. Nothing 
is there to mar their perfect freedom 
and quiet meditation, so all summer 
long this tiny little village is kept full of 
tourists from all over the State, and I 
may say the world. As we passed through, 
we caught a glimpse of the pleasure 
seekers in their rural retirement. The 
cares of life had flown for a season, and 
they were enjoying that state of mind 
when the thought for to-morrow is the 
thought of to-morrow, for all the ham- 
mocks, awnings, lounges and even the 
new-mown hay, were used as the means of 
resting the wearied mind and body pre- 
paratory for another year in the hum and 
bustle of city life—with a hasty look at 
this group of idlers, or, perhaps, more 


_ properly speaking, wearied city folks, we 


passed on, slowly but surely our noble 
animals carried usto the summit. Then 
it was we felt we had succeeded in satis- 
fying a desire that had long held sway 
in our breasts, for we were now at the 
Observatory that holds the largest glass 
in the world. The view from this sum- 
mit is sublime ; you cannot picture, nor 
words express the grandeur, the infinite 
loveliness, nor the feeling of awe that 
comes over you as you stand on the 
summit of one of the highest peaks of the 
Rocky Range, and gaze as far as eye 
can reach. North, south, east and west, 
the scene is perfectly entrancing, intoxi- 
catingly beautiful. Standing there, noth- 
ing but a frail human body, between sea 
and sky, you seem to feel the awful 
presence of God around you, and your 
inability to comprehend the marvelous 
works of the Great Creator. Should I 


try to explain to you the Observatory 


and its workings, I fear it would be but 
a repetition of what yos well know; but 
to you, reader, who, perchance, have not 
heard of this wonderful piece of mechan- 
ism, let me say, it is well worth a trip, 
and will repay you tenfold. This shows 
us just where science has gotten to to- 
day; its great white dome stands forth 
as a beacon light to all lovers of learn- 
ing, wherein lies the key that will open 
to us the. mysteries of the heavens 
above. Astronomers, stationed there 
night and day, faithful to their duties, 
watch every movement of the stars and 
planets, send forth the knowledge 
to the outer world. So, quietly, all over 
the world, thousands are kept posted 
concerning the workings of our heavenly 
bodies by the efficient use of the largest 
telescope 

E, C. SUTHERLAND. 


PLAIN TaLK.—Sam Jones has a point- 
ed way of putting things. Here is an 
example: ‘*We can criticise preachers— 
oh, me! it takes less sense to criticise 
than it does to do anything else in the 
world, and there is many a_ preacher 
whose congregation will back him in an 
ice-house, and:then abuse him because 
he perspire !”— Selected. 


ks the lantern, but cannot 
W. Jackson. 


Two Dreams. 


One night I went to fairyland, 
By fays and elves attended, 

With winsome sprites on every hand — 
Ah me, the scene was splendid ! 

And I was sorry when I woke | 
And found the dream was ended. 


Another night I drove amain | 
Through fields that were not sunny, 
With imps and demons in my train — 
Intent on being funny; | 
And I wouldn’t dream that dream again 
For any amount of money. 
——Harper's Young People. 


HAROLD EVANS’ RINGING IN: 
BY M. C. HAYWARD. 
CHAPTER I. 


Mrs. Evans sat in her pleasant sitting- 
room, her hands busy with some dainty 
sewing, while her thoughts went ou 
after her only boy. 

“Tt’s long past the time for Harold to 


aloud. | 

ust then the door was flung wide 
open, and Harold came stumbling into 
the room. He was in a sorry plight, 
with a gaping rent in his coat, his_ hair 
tossed wildly about, while tears, mingled 
with blood, were streaming down his 
cheeks. | 

‘Why, my dear son!” exc.aimed his 
mother, in great alarm, as she hastened 
at once to his side, ‘‘what has happened 
to you P” 

Looking closely, she. discovered a 
small, but deep wound in the side of his 
head, from which came the blood. 

“Those mis-er-able boys!” was all 
that Harold could offer in explanation, 
until, the wound having been washed 
and dressed, he threw himself on a low 
couch by his mother, who had resumed 
her work, and broke forth: 

“It’s of no use trying to be better 
than the other fellows! If you want to 
get along without a fuss you have got to 
ring in with ’em, that’s all !” 

The angry gleam in his eyes, and the 
flush on his cheek plainly showed that 
the recent storm of passion had not 
wholly subsided. 

With a keen glance which took in the 
details of his appearance, Mrs. Evans 
quietly remarked: : 

‘Ringing in might be a good thing. 
But I heaf*wour father’s step, and tea 
will soon be ready. Run quickly, and 
make yourself presentable; and after tea 
we will talk over your trouble.” : 

Harold’s face cleared a little as he 
sprang to do her bidding; for, as he 
often said, ‘‘Mother’s talks straighten a 
fellow out wonderfully.” 

“J didn’t suppose,” he said aloud, as 


garments, “that she would really approve 
of my ringing in with such chaps. I 
wonder if that was what she meant.” 

At the tea table Harold soon recov- 
ered his good humor, and when the 
meal was over, and they were once more 
alone, his mother gave him the opportu- 
nity she had* promised, by leading him 
to a seat in the bay window. 

“Now, Harold,” she said, “tell me 
your story.” | 

‘Well, mother, you know that you 
have often told me that it is neither gen- 
tlemanly nor Christian to fight, smoke, 
or swear; and I never was tempted to do 
so when we lived on the farm, and I 
could go to the Mound school. There 
we had our club, you know, with its 
pledge, and all trying to be good togeth- 
er, it was so nice and interesting; but 
here at this school— why you can’t think 
how different itis.” | 

“Yes, I can think and understand, my 
dear boy. I was very sorry for the ne- 
cessity which compelled us to leave our 
pleasant farm home, and come to the 
city, especially to this locality. But we 


and circumstances, even if they are not 
nice and interesting. You remember,” 
she continued, “that the knights of old- 


| en times had their principles; as well as 


their bravery, put to severe test, and 
perhaps that is just what your leader 
saw that you needed.” | 


Harold, eagerly, “the fellows here all 
think that I am proud and ‘stuck up,’ 


them, and they try to come all manner 
of games on me. Why, to-night three 
of them, Will Pettis, Bob Dearborn and 
Jimmy Phelps overtook me on the way 
home, and.all caught hold of me at 
once, and swore that I must either fight 
or smoke. I’ve got good muscle; but I 
couldn’t manage all-together. . Will and 
Bob held me, while Jimmy put a lighted 
cigarette in my mouth. When I had al- 
most pulled away from them, Bob hit 
me on the head with some sort of an 
iron he pulled out of his pocket. It was 
a cowardly trick anyhow, and I got mad 
enough to kill some of them,” his feelings 
rising as he recalled the scene. ‘I 
don’t know how I would have come out, 
if cousin Bert hadn’t come along just 
then,” and here he paused for want of 
breath. 

Mrs. Evans sat in sober silence until 
Harold began again. 

“Cousin Bert says that I must ring in 


| with them a little or I'll have to leave 


school. I am’ sure I’ve stood every- 
thing a boy ought to stand, till now 
they call me milk-sop, baby, and lots of 
such pet names !” ; 


some other alternative than to: fight or 
‘ing in,’ I think,” replied his mother. 

~ “Suppose you yield to their demands, 
what will the effect be upon your char- 


nor would it be the wi 


Our Young Zolks. 


be at home,” she finally remarked, 


he proceeded to array himself in fresh 


must make the best of our surroundings 


‘‘But you see, mother,” interrupted 


as they call it, because I. wont join 


“A boy of fourteen ought to find 


acter? . You cannot take up such habits | 
and then drop them when. you choose ; | 


way to meet } 


| claimed Bob. 


this difficulty. And, too, your club | 
| pledge is still binding. Have you been 


to your leader for orders, Harold >?” 
‘“‘Not lately,” confessed the boy, look- 
ing down at a bright spot on the car- 
*‘Would the knights of old, whom you 
admire so much, have gone into battle 
without an armor ?” ee 
*“T suppose not,” replied Harold. 
“Neither can a knight of the cross 
properly defend himself without ‘putting 


on the whole armor of God.’” . 


“But, mother, I thought you said it 
might be a good thing to ring in with 
them.” | 
‘You are mistaken, my son. What 
I said was that ‘ringing in’ might be a 
good thing; but I did not mean with 


them. Are all the boys in the school 


like these ?” 

‘They are good specimens,” returned 
Harold with a smile. ‘Some are worse, 
and others not quite so bad. These 
three live near us, Will and Jimmy here 
on Kline street, and Bob over on Bran- 
ner.” 

“Well, now, suppose you start a club 
something like the one at the Mound, 
end ‘ring in’ these boys.”. _ | 

riarold opened his eyes very wide at 
this suggestion, and the astonishment 
depicted on his face brought a bright 
smile to that of his mother. | 

“Tt can be done, my boy,” she said 
confidently. ‘It is worth trying at any 
rate; but you must be patient and faith- 
ful.” 

“J might begin with Bert,” he said, 
doubtfully. 


“Certainly, you can. Invite him 


| home with you to-morrow afternoon, and 


we'll try to get him interested. In the 
meantime, dear Harold, seek help from 
your Guide and Helper.” | 

After this long talk with his mother, 
Harold went to his room comforted, 
feeling hopeful of better things in his 
school life. Before retiring, he knelt 
down by his bedside and sent up an 
earnest, heartfelt petition for strength to 
do right himself, and for pity and help 
for his mates. : 3 

The next morning, at the first oppor- 
tunity, he sought his cousin, whom he 
finally found in a distant corner of the 
school-grounds. | 

As he passed his tormentors of the 
previous day, he gave them a pleasant 
word and smile. 

‘‘ That’s a good-natured chap, if he is 
a milk-sop,” remarked Bob, as he stood 
waiting for his turn in the game of mar- 
bles which was in progress. 

‘Beat that if you can!” exclaimed 
Jimmy, as, with a neat shot, he sent 
three marbles whirling out of the ring. 

‘‘What’s that about milk-sop?” he 
continued, sharply. eee 

“It’s that Evans fellow,” replied Bob. 
He spoke to us just now as pleasantly as 
if we were the best of chums.” 

Ves,” said Will Pettis; “if he is a 
‘swell,’ he aint above doing a good turn 
now and then. He’s been in several 
times to our house, and left Jarkie—my 
crippled brother—oranges and grapes.” 


‘¢I’d like him well enough, perhaps, if | 


he didn’t dress so fine and try to be so 
polite,” declared Jimmy Phelps, frankly. 
~ Do you call that fine dress?” ex- 
“It’s only ‘cause his 
clothes are clean, and he washes up a 
bit now and then! That’s all makes the 
difference !” 

‘Tt aint him neither,” said Will; “this 
mother trains him to it. I'd hate to be 
tied to my mammy’s apron strings like 
he is ; but he’s all the kid she’s got.” 

I shall not try to excuse the lack of 
grammar in the speech of these boys, | 
nor shall. I transcribe. the expletives 
which they deemed necessary for em- 
phasis, | | 

‘¢ Mother has sent an invitation for you 
to take tea with us this evening. Come 
home with me after school,-won’t you? 
I’ve got a note some where,” and Har-. 
old, fumbled around in his numerous 
pockets, and finally produced the dainty 
missive, | 

**Of course, I’ll go,” answered Bert, 


| cordially. 2 


So five o’clock found the boys in Har 
old’s room, ‘‘ brushing up” for tea. 
( Zo be continued. ) 


ONE PAGE A DAY. 


One page of good literature a day, 
thoughtfully read, must produce benefi- 
cial intellectual results, even though the 
reader find it difficult to recall at will 
the full thought of the author, orto re- 
produce a complete sentence in which 
that thought, or any part of it, was ex- 
pressed. Of course, results 
of one page will be scarcely ap- 
preciable. One day’s toil will build 
no temple. But seven days make a 
week, and four weeks make a month, 


|} and twelve months contain three hun- 


dred and sixty-five days. One page 
day will, therefore, growin one yea 
into. a volume of three hundred and 
sixty-five pages. Now, at three hundred 
pages to a book, one may read in ten 
years twelve stout volumes, He who in 
a decade reads, with interest and inquir- 


| ing attention, twelve volumes, is no 


mean student; and if the reading in five 


minutes of a single page should stimulate | 


thought, that keeps hammering or sing- 
ing in the reader’s brain during the day, 
when he is at work and his book is shut, 
at the end of ten years such a reader and 


thinker will deserve some reputation as | 


a “scholar.” He may be, in some sense, 
a master of twelve big books. And if 
they be the right books, no master ofa 
large library can afford to. overlook the 


claim upon his recognition of this man | 
of a personal quarrel in a prayer,—Ad- 


who reads well one page a day.—Our 
Youth Gay. 


Be chcerful.. “A light heat lives | 


APRON STRINGS. 


“I promised my mother i would be | 


home at six o’clock.” 
“But what harm will an hour more 
do ?” 
“It will make my mother worry, and 
I shall break my word.” Bes 
“Before I’d be tied to a woman's 
apron-strings !” 
“My mother doesn’t wear aprons,” 
said the first speaker, with a laugh, “‘ex- 
cept in the kitchen sometimes, and I 
don’t know as 1 ever noticed any strings.” 
“You know what I mean. Can’t you 
stay and see the game finished ?” | 
‘J could stay, but I will not. I made 


4 promise to my mother, and I am going 


to keep it.” 


“Good. boy !” said a hoarse voice just | 


back of the two boys. ee 
They turned to see an old man poor- 
ly clad and very feeble. 

_ “Abraham Lincoln once told a young 
man,” the stranger resumed, “to cut the 
acquaintance of every person who talked 
slightingly of his mother’s apron-strings, 
and it is a very safe thing to do, as I 
know from experience. It was just such 
talk that brought me to ruin and dis- 


grace, for I was ashamed not to do as | 
other boys did, and when they made fun 


of mother I laughed too—God forgive 
me! ‘There came a time when it was 
too late’—and now there were tears in 
the old eyes—‘‘when [ would gladly 
have been made a prisoner, tied by 
these same apron-strings, in adark room 
with bread and water for my fare. Al- 
ways keep your engagement with your 
mother. 
can possibly help it, and when advised 
to cut loose from her apron-strings, cut 
the adviser, and take a tighter clutch of 
the apron-strings. This will bring joy 


and long life to your mother, the best | 
friend you have in thé world, and will 
insure you a noble future, for it is im- 


possible for a good son to be a bad 
man.” | 

It was an excellent sign that both 
boys listened attentively, and both said, 
“Thank you” at the conclusion of the 
stranger’s lecture, and they left the ball 
grounds together, silent and thoughtful. 
At last the apron-string critic remarked, 
with a deep-drawn sigh, “That old man 
has made me goose-flesh all over.” 
Qh, Dick,” said his. companion, 
‘Sust think what lovely mothers we have 
both got !” 

“Ves; and if anything were to happen 
to them, and we hadn’t done right! 
You’ll never hear apron-strings out of 
my mouth again.” | 


A BRIGHT BOY. 


I do not think it is very serviceable to 
make a list of books for chilrento read. 
No two have exactly the same aptitudes, 
tastes, or kinds of curiosity about the 


world. And one story or bit of infor- 


mation may excite the interest of a class 
in one school, or the children in one 


family, which will not take at all with 


others. The only thing is to take hold 
somewhere, and to begin to use the art 
of reading to find out about things as 
you use your eyes and ears, 
boy, a scrap of a lad, who almost needed 
a high chair to bring him up to the gen- 
eral level of the dining table, who liked 
to read the encyclopedia. He was al- 


ways hunting round in the big books of 


the encyclopedia—books about his own 
size—for what he wanted to know. He 


dug in it as another boy would dig in. 


the woods for sassafras root. It appear- 
ed that he was interested in natural his- 
tory and natural phenomena.. He ask- 
ed questions of these books, exactly as 
he would ask a living authority, and 
kept at it till he got answers. 
how to read. Soon that boy was an au- 
thority on earthquakes, 
have the conversation at table turn on 
earthquakes, for then he seemed to be 
the tallest person at the table. I sup- 
pose there was no earthquake anywhere 
of any importance but that he could tell 
where it occurred, and what damage it 
did, how many houses it. buried, and 
how many people it killed, and what 
shape it left the country it had shaken. 


From that he went on to try to discover. 


what caused these disturbances, and this 


led him into other investigations, and at | 
last, into the study of electricity, practi- | 


cal as well as theoretical. He examin- 
ed machines and invented machines, 
and kept on reading, and presently he 
was an expert in electricity. He knew 
how to put in wires, and signals, and 
bells, and to do a number of practical 
and useful things, and almost before he 
was able to enter the high school, he 
had a great deal of work. to do in the 
city, and three or four men under him. 
These men under him had not read as 
much about electricity as he had.— 
Charles Dudley Warner. | 


IT DOES NOT PAY. 


Some things which I know about} : 


are: 

It does not pay to get mad. 

It does not pay to offer your resigna- 
tion as pastor unless you want it accepted. 

It does not pay to scold people when 
they are absent from your scolding. 

It does not pay to try to run the sew- 
ing circle, the primary department, or 
the sexton. 


It does not pay to.patronize young | 


people. 


- It does not pay to scold your grocery | 


man, especially if he be a_ parishioner, 
for charging an extra half cent on sugar. 
It does not pay to scold the church 
for net having a revival. | : 
It does not pay to argue the matter 


vance, 


Spend less nervous energy each day 
than youmake. 


Never ‘disappoint her if you 


I knew a. 


He knew | 


He liked to 


DENNETI’S 
Surpassing Coffee 


Continental 
Lunch Rooms, 


164 Market St., - San Francisco 


NEW YORK : 
25 Park Row. 
140 Kast Fourteenth Sireet. 
145 Nassau Street. 
6 Beekman Street. 


BROOKLYN: 
17 Myrtle Avenue. 
1°90 Fulton Street. 
393 Fulton Street. 


PHILADELPHIA: 
1313 Market Street. 
529 Chestnut Street. 
13 South Ninth Street. 


BALTIMORE: 
-306 East Baltimore Street. 
312 West Baltimore Street. 


Open day and night, save twenty four 
hours for Sunday. opular rates. Quick 
service. Coffee of equal merit very scarce. 
The Christian public are our best customers. 
a wines or the twin barbarism, tobacco, on 
sale. 


NEW ENGLAND 


SOAP COMPANY 
FISBBECK & GLOOTZ, Proprietors, 
C 


SAN FRANCISCO, - AL. 


Manufacturers of Laundry and Toilet 
Soaps. Our ceiebrated Queen Li'y Soap has 
now been on the market for twenty-three 
years. It recommends itself for washing 
tidies, window curtains, flannel goods—-in 
fact, for anything valuable it has no equal. 
Give it a trial, if you have not done so already 


Fred. Wilson 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


A full line of foreign and domestic goods. 
Prices reasonable. 
Good fit guaranteed. 


H. Le Baron Smith. 
MERCHANT TAILOR, | 


323 Bush St., Ss. F., 


Will endeavor to please any who would want 
suit of clothing made 


stock, manufactured 


If we do not have in stock the particular pat- 
tern our customer wants, we will go with bim 
to the wholesale cloth houses, where he can 
obtain the best selection in San Francisco to 
choose from. Fifteen per cent. discount to 
clergymen. 

323 BUSH STREET, 8. F., 


H. Le Baron Smith. 
Branog Store: 2019 Mission 8t., 
Near Sixteenth. 


\ 


A thimbleful of raor weighs more than a 
of THEORY. Everybody knows that the 
‘‘DOMESTIO’’ leads the trade in all practical 
improvements. 


J. W. EVANS, General Agent, 


BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE, 
| Importers and Dealers in 
BOOK, NEWS, 
WRITING AND 
WRAPPING 


OARD STOOE, STRAW and 


BINDEBS’ BOARD, ETO. 
Manufacturers of Patent Machine-made Paper 
Bags. 


512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Com: 
mercial Sts,, San Francisco. i 
ESTABLISHED 1862. _ 

W. A. HAMMOND, 


Watchmaker and, Jeweler 
No. 4 SIXTH STREET, 8S. F. : 
Near Market St. 
Watches cleaned, $1; Main Springs, $1. 
All work warranted. Fine watc and jew- 
elry repairing a specialty. bo Pes | 


610 Montgomery St., Room 2, 


DIEBOLD 


‘ Safe & Lock 


COMPANY. 
Safes of Everv Description. 


AND FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF, 
VAULT DOORS, ETO., ETO. 


oF Correspondence solicited. 


AGENT FOR PAOIFIO OOAST, 
411 and 413 Market St., ‘8S. FY 


Cordage Company 


April, 1889.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL SIZES OF 


MANILA AND SISAL ROPE 
BINDER TWINE, DRILLING 
CABLES, WHALE LINE, 


Diréctors—A. L. Tubbs, President; Hiram 


Tubbs, Vice-President; alfred 8. Tubbs,Treas- 


urer; Austin O. Tubbs; Herman A. Tubbs. 
Chas. W. Kellogg, Secretary. 


Nos. G11 and G13 Front Stree:, 
San FRa.01800. 


| BROOKLYN HOTEL 


(UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT) 
Bush St., bet. Montgomery& Sansome 
Adjoining First National Bank, 8. F. 
Conducted on both the Furopean and 
American plan. ‘This favorite Hotel is un- 
der the experienced management of Charles 
Montgomery, and is as good, if not the best, 
Fam and Business Men’s Hotel in San 
Franciscc. Homecomforts. (Cuisine unex- 
celled. First-class service and the highes 
standard of respectability guayanteed. ( ur 
rooms cannot be surpassed for neatness and | 
comfort. Board and room, per day, $1.25 to 
$2; board and room, per week, $7 to. $12; 
board and room, per month. $27.50 to $40. 
Single rooms, 50c to $1. Special rates bv the 
month. Special rates to excursion and other 
parties. Free coach to and from the 
otel. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS in Literature, Sci- 


ence, Religion and Ficti i 

ae g iction received as pub- 

CHILDREN ’S BOOKS of all varieties, with 
stories and pictures, colored and plain. 


PRAYER BOOKS and HYMNALS in full 
variety of sizes and bindings. 


BIBLES in all sizes and styles, for teachers 
and students. 


STATIONERY in all staple and fashionable 
styles. 


Cc. 


107 MONTGOMERY STREET, 


OPPOSITE OCCIDENTAL HOTEL, 
SAN FRANOISOO. 


W. W. CHASE & CO. 


Oommission, Wholesale and Retail 
Dealers in 


HAY 


GRAIN 


1912 MARKET STREET 
San Feanorsco, 


THE SATHER BANKING CO. 


IncoRPoRATED MARom 21, 1887. 
$1,250,000 


1,000,000 

J. 8. HUTOHINSON.............. 


Miller, J. L. N. Shepard 
F. W. Sumner, W. P. Johnson, O. F. A. Talbo 
Charles Main James K. Wilson. 


Obtained, and all PATENT BUSiNESS 11 
tended to for MODERATE FEES Our office is 
opposite the U.S. Patent Office, and we can +!) 
tain Patents in less time than those remote frum 
WASHINGTON. Send MODEL, DRAWING + 
PHOTO of invention. We advise as to ne 
ie free of cha and we make NO CHA&Ati +t 
UNLESS PATENT IS SEt‘URED. 

For circular, advice, terms and references :: 
actual clients in your own State. County, Cit: 


Opposite Patent Office, Washington. D ¢ 


A pamphlet of information and ab- /# 
Stract of the laws, showing How to 
Obtain Patents, Caveats, Trade 


New York. 


AMERICAN EXCHANCE HOTEL 


319-325 Sansome St., 8S. F- 
_ (One door from Bank of California.) 
The traveling public will find this to be the 


most convenient as well as the n ost comfort- 
able Hotel in the | ity. 


1.25 and $1.50 per day. 
employed. .Freecoach to an 


Board and room, $1, 
Hot and cold baths 
ing white lator 

from the Hotel. 


Bathe | 
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HOW I PREPARE MY WORK. 


By CHARLES H. HAM, SUPERINTENDENT 
THIRD CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY- 


SCHOOL, SAN FRANCISCO. 


Mr. Moderator and Members of the 
General Association of Congregational 
Churches of California: 
mittee has assigned to me, as the topic 
of the Superintendent’s division, ‘‘How 
I Prepare my Work.” Were the subject, 
‘‘How the Superintendent’s Work Should 
be Prepared,” it would certainly please 
me better ; for it is easier to preach than 
to practice. However, I shall endeavor 
to stick to my text, and if the interest 
and instruction are lessened thereby, I 
hope the committee will receive its full 
share of the responsibility for -selecting: 
this topic and choosing me as the expo- 
nent of this division. 

In the “How I Was Educated” pa- 
pers, published in the /orum, Henry 
Ward Beecher says: ‘‘Be sure to se- 
lect good parents.” While I would not 
be so radical as that great representa- 
tive of Congregational independence, 
yet I contend that the Superintendent’s 
chief work is deeper and more remote 
than most people imagine.’ 

A school has indivduality just as much 
as any person. It is an influential fac-. 
tor and must be considered. The 
adaptability of the teacher to the class 
and the class to the teacher, also the 
individual to the class, require much 
study. Some years ago, I exchanged 
the teachers of two classes to the mark- 
ed advantage of the teachers, the teach- 
ing and those taught. The captain of 
a steamer is apparently wholly engross- 
ed in the comfort and welfare of his 
passengers at the table or in the social 
hall; but those who are not too sick to 
reflect, know that his influence extends 
to every department of the ship. Every 
member of the crew feels that personal 
supervision which is necessary to de- 
velop the best results. So the super- 
intendent keeps all departments keyed 
up to concert pitch. As a result, they 
act in unison, and form one harmoni- 
ous whole. 

Order is of prime importance in ac- 
complishing this. We would not have 
you think that- we can always hear the 
clock tick during the session of our 
school. If so, we would be like the 
kind of children who, the Sunday-school 
pupil said, go to heaven. His answer 
was, *‘Dead ones.” No; there is an 
earnestness in the group clustered around 
the common center, the sociable feeling 
of having their legs under the same 
table; magnetism flashes from eye to 
eye; and the low hum of the absorbed 
classes forms a symphony very musical 
to our ears, for we know it means work 
for the Master and seed sown in good 
ground, to be harvested in his good time. 
But at the signal, papers and books are 
distributed, chairs are turned, and the 
clock revives and ticks with such vigor 
that we can actually hear it. Occasion 
ally, we have to say, “We are waiting 
for one small boy to put away his pa- 
per,” and he braces up at once. 

Concentration is the key-note of all 
business, whether pertaining to tempo- 
ral or spiritual matters. The superin- 
tendent must have definite objects in 
view, and keep them prominent, unless. 
experience or changed conditions, ren- 
der them impracticable. We call the 
Sunday-school the nursery of the church, 
and too often treat itas such. “The 
church for adults; the Sunday-school 
for children,” is practically the motto of 
too many families. 

The result is that many think they 
are too large to attend Sunday-school, 
and not having acquired the habit of 
church attendance, they drift away, go- 
ing to some church occasionally, but 
having no church home. Every Sun- 
day, we have those of the main school 
who were present at church raise their 
hand. A record of church attendanct 
is kept, and the percentage is read a 
the close of the session. The average 
from January 1st to September rst was 
57.9 percent. The highest was 68 per 
cent. | 

We have made comparisons with 
other schools in our section, and think 
the increased church attendance | has 
warranted the efforts made. Of course, 
there is no great gain without some 
small loss. School sessions are gener- 
ally from 12:30 to 1:45 Or 2 O'clock. 
But from 11 to 1:45 or 2 is too long a 
time for most children to be steadily oc- 
cupied. Therefore, our session lasts 
but one hour, and as a full half-hour is 
given to the lesson, our opening and 
closing exercises are necessarily brief. 
To save time, we have an order of exer- 
cises on 54 manilla paper behind the 
desk, also bulletins of the songs and the 
psalms, where they can be seen from all 
parts of the room. 

To encourage regularity of attend- 
ance, every class of which all the mem- 
bers are present is a red-letter class, 
and announced as such in the secretary’s 
report. Also, each class of which all 
the members are present at both Sunday- 
school and church is a golden-letter 
class. 

We formerly had a review of the les- 
son at the close of the session, dwelling 

upon a few-of the principal points; but 
since we have shortened the exercises, 
that has been omitted. We doubt 
somewhat the efficacy of reviews, as we 
think the teacher should have the last 
word with the scholar. | 

At dismissal, we have a five-minute 
teachers’ prayer-meeting, which we 
would not abandon for considerable. 
From three to five short, pithy prayers 
are given, and we all feel that sympa- 
thetic bond of unity of purpose, partner- 
ship with the elder brother and person-. 


cises. 


| one page. 


a matter of conscience. 


| renewed activny in the Master’s ser- 


vice. 
As regards the preparation of the Lee 
son, we daily read the work:assigned as 


carefully ag though we taught a class. 


Wednesday evenings, about twenty-five 
minutes are devoted to the.lesson. We 


Your Com- | do not like this plan for two reasons— 


the time is too short, and that evening 
should be wholly occupied in praise, 
prayer, and personal experience. But 
no other evening has appeared so suit- 
able- -However, the Gilbert lectures and 
normal classes, organized for Bible study 
in other cities, have led to the inaugura- 
tion of a Saturday evening class of thirty 
or forty members; one-half the time to 
be given to the exegesis of the lesson; 
the other, to normal Bible study. 

We claim that every Sunday-school 
should have three Bible classes—a young 
mén’s, taught by a man ; a young ladies,’ 
taught by a woman; and an adult class 
for the mature of both sexes. The teach- 
ers of the first two,especially,should have 
maturity, judgment, and energy, combin- 
ed with tact and . -symgpathy, to win the 
confidence of thé bers of their class. 
Experience haspi pacticability 
of these views. . 

In July, we regradé ‘the school, pro- 
moting from the primaryto the inter- 
mediate department; from the _ inter- 
mediate to the main school; from that 
to the Bible classes. In the main school 
a number of classes are untouched. 
Others require the transfer of one or 
two pupils only. Of course, necessary 
changes are made at other times, but 


they are very few if the July dies is 


well done.. 

This may well be called the decade of 
auxiliary organizations, and our Church 
has its share. The young men’s Bible 
class, the intermediate and the primary 
departments have separate opening exer- 
In addition, we have the Y. P. 
S. C. E., the Alpha Kappa Missionary 
Society; the Lincoln Debating Society, 
the Alethean Club, of boys from tweive 
to seventeen years of age, and we are 
now organizing a Boys’ Brigade. Beside 


these, the mature portion of the Church 


has other organizations, but these are 


composed of the Sunday-school element, 
} and the Superintendent must be in touch 


with each to accomplish the best re- 
sults. 

In all religious assemblies the gen- 
tler sex largely predominates. Also,exper- 


1ence shows that boys drift into the libra- 


rian’s or secretary’s department, and from 
that out of the school, avoiding the Bi- 
ble class altogether at the very age when 
it is most useful tothem. For these 
reasons we have elected ladies to the po- 
sitions of Secretaryand Librarian. The 
experiment is a success. The Bible 
class catches and holds the boys, and 
those officers give more time to the cler- 
ical work, and it is, therefore, more sat- 
isfactory. 

In January the class record book, with 
pages for a year or more, was superseded 
by the quarterly card. The advantages 
are obvious. ‘The thirteen weeks are on 
Obsolete names are not car- 
ried so long ; neither are they obliterated 
by having other names written over them ; 
also interlineations are avoided. Only 
the total contribution is given, instead of 
that of each individual. We cannot em- 
phasize this point too strongly. There 
is such a thing as giving too much, or 
from a wrong motive. Children are 
quite sensitive in such matters. We have 
known them refuse to goto Sunday-school 
because the nickels and dimes could not 
be afforded. In other instances parents 
have piven more than they should, on 
account of the importunity of their 
children.. Make the offering secret and 
Again, the 
cards are more compactly filed, and more 
convenient for reference. 


Do we have concerts and public enter- 
tainments? Yes, indeed. One year we 
selected six ladies, each to have sole 
charge of a bi-monthly evening service, 
arrange a programme, appoint the neces- 


sary committees, etc. Those were most | 
prairies to Kansas City, six hundred 


successful concerts ; perhaps, because the 
superintendent had so little to do with 
them. Imagine how refreshing it must 
be to know nothing about the programme 
until it is placed in one’s hands at the 
entertainment to announce the numbers. 
At the close of the last quarter we had 
a review lesson illustrated by the stere- 
opticon. It was novel and impressive, 
and we shall continue them until the in- 
terest flags. 

A Sunday-school without a temperance 
plank in its platform would be an anom 
aly. We do not have a separate organ- 
ization, but on the last Sunday of each 
month we distribute temperance pledge 
cards, binding during the current year. 
Eighty-four and six-tenths per cent. of 
our main school: have signed them. In 
addition to this an independent Band of 
Hope meets in ourchurch every Sunday 
afternoon. It draws its numbers and 
support wholly from our parish, and large- 
ly from our school. 

We keep a Superintendent’s book, in 
which is entered the programme of each 
Sunday, with notes, notices, etc. It is 
of great service for reference, and checks 
the tendency to repetition. We re- 
commend it to those who have not tried 
it. 

I remarked at the beginning that every 
school has an individuality. I some- 
times think ours has enough for two 
schools. We have a great floating pop- 


ulation. Even, the stable element. be-, 


comes unstable, or settles across the bay 
or down the west side. 
lose a good-sized school of from one 
hundred and fiftyto two hundred. The 
orphans form a constantly inconstant 
factor of one hundred and sixty or more, 
Rainy Sundays, or fear of ,prevalent dis- 


eases, cause them to be ‘quarantined , Circle where the statue stands may be 


Colorado potatoes are grown. 
the perpetual snows of the Rocky moun- 


Changes ; 


Every year we 


for weeks at a time. In January our 


| average daily attendance was five hun- 


dred and two. The month following it | 
was only two hundred and thirty-four. 
Out of an enrollment of over seven hun- 
dred, our average attendance for the fis- 


cal year was but three hundred and sixty- 
one. 


It is generally difficult to. provide 


teachers for the ordinary needs of a par- | 
ish, but, with the orphan contingent, we | - 


tiecessarily have large classes. 


This address would not be complete ; 
without our acknowledgment of our reg- 
ular, punctual, earnest, in a word, faith- | 


ful corps of teachers. Absence is re- 
duced to a minimum, and the teachers 
usually provide their own substitutes. 

Prayer, study, and the use of the one 
talent, are the instruments with which we 
prepare our work, inspired by an abiding 
faith that our school is only in swaddling 
clothes compared with its career in the 
near future in our portion of the Master's 
vineyard, 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO TO GLASGOW 
V. 


. The evening after leaving Ogden we 


reached Cheyenne, the capital of Wy- 
oming. Heré we met several old 
friends who, before we had quite washed 
the dust of our journey off and appeased | 
our hunger, hurried us to the First Con- 
gregational church to speak on mission 
work in Central Africa. A contribution 
was made to the work of the Board in | 
the Dark Continent. That church has 
a real live Ladies’ Missionary Society. 
Once it dwindled down to three, but 
those three, strong in God, held out and 
held on till the three has now become 
thirty. 

A proposition, characterized as ‘‘novel” 
by a Cheyenne paper, was laid some 
time ago before the members of this so- 
ciety by the treasurer. It was that each 
should give a dollar which should be 
specially earned by herself. The pro- 
posal was received with some doubt ; 
for most of them were married women, 
and, though they were accustomed to 
work all day long, they never earned 
anything. Discouraging as the pros- 
pect looked, a number promised to try. 

A few weeks later they brought their 
dollars and told how they had earned 
them. The experiences were many and 
varied—from hiring out to care for a 
baby to making pop-corn balls and sell- 
ing them on the street. They'said that 
they at least learned how much a dollar 
was worth by earning it. It should not 
be a ‘‘novel” experience among Chris- 
tians to work and deny themselves to 
earn money for missions. These kind 


souls wished to make the spiritual water 


of life free to all as the waters of their 


‘own beautiful Lake Minneha, the ‘‘wa- 


ter of life” which gleams on the prairie, 
and waters the streets of Cheyenne. 

Cheyenne is a_ beautiful little city, 
with a minature park and cooling foun- 
tains. In both weariness and admira- 
tion we climbed to the dome of its capi- 
tol, where we obtained a view of the 
wide country for forty miles round. But 
it was with even greater admiration that 
we regarded a State that has given to 
woman the equal political rights enjoyed 
by man. Here, at least, there is no 
ground for the complaint that we heard 
an American lady make—that in Amer- 
ica Indians, idiots and women were on 
a political equality. 

The first stage of our journey brought 
us to Denver, the beautiful capital of 
the Rockies. From Cheyenne to Denver 
we pass through a hundred miles of 
potato fields, where the world-famed 
From 


tains on the west, in the summer, flow 


‘numerous streams, which the farmer 
utilizes to irrigate his potato fields. 


In approaching Denver, one feels tt at 
he is approaching a great city. It is a 
city beautiful in situation, favorable for 
commerce, rapid in growth, wonderful 


in resources, the queen of the mountains. 


- Leaving Denver, we strike across the 


miles. How difficult to gain an ade- 
quate conception of the vastness of this 
great country! The plains are green 
this year in July, which is quite uncom- 
mon.. Usually by this time the hot 
winds have scorched all vegetation out 
of existence. But this is a remarkable 
year for Kansas; rains plentiful and 
¢rops superabundant. In Western Kan- 
Sas it is not seven years of plenty, and 
seven of famine, but one of plenty, and 
seven of scarcity and poverty. 

Eastward, ho! Through - beautiful 
fields of golden grain and waving corn, 
through Kansas City, the commercial 
centre of the Middle States, next in im- 
portance to Chicago, over the State 
line to Missouri! Here we note two 
the saloon not to be found in 
Kansas is ubiquitous in Missouri. Hap- 
py Kansas, miserable Missouri! Here 
also we note that the fields fenced in so 
carefully seem no bigger than the gar- 
den patches of the farther West. Late in 
the evening we reached the plain where 
sO many, On their way westward, leave 
their religion behind them—the Missou- 
ririver. 

Twelve hours after leaving Kansas 
City we reached Chicago, the wonder 
among wonderful cities in the western 
world. It looks as if all the business of 
the Union were condensed and circum- 
scribed right within the limits of Chica- 


go. Lincoln’s Park, lying along the 


shore of Lake Michigan, fairy-like in its 
beauty, shows that the Chicago people 
halt now and then in the midst of their 
busy life for a little pleasure. Near one 
of the entances of the park stands a 
monument to the memory of the hero 
after whom it is named. Round the 


‘favorite writer. 


as receive blessings. 


the lofty sentiment ‘ech. actuated 
and inspired a noble -life—Right- is 
‘might ; while we are spared we should, 
in the best possible way, do our duty as 
we understand it. | J. B. Eppte. 


kiterary and Educational. 


In OnE EXPERIENCE. By Mary 
Hubbard Howell. r2mo, cloth; pp. 
368. Price, $1:25. American Sunday- 
school, Union Philadelpia and New 
York, Publishers, 

“We are glad that Miss Howell has 
written a new book,” will be the verdict 
of many readers who have enjoyed the 
previous stories of this interesting and 


Christian’s life experience is always an 
experience of God’s love and care,” and 
‘the: greater the need, the greater seems 
the help bestowed.” In “One Girl’s Ex- 
perience” we find portrayed the experi- 
ward events, but inward struggles. The 
reader wonders why placid ‘Mrs. 
nock” endures the bickerings and quar- 
relings which disturb the quiet of her 
home, and does not rid herself of the 
troubles by turning the visiting girls out 
of her house. Mrs. Pennock’s teaching 
is briefly given in the following, which 
was written upon a little white card, and 
handed to Honor when she was about 
to leave for another home: 

1. Be cheerful; never darken another's 
sky with your own clouds. 2. Be cour- 
ageous; never waste your imagination in 
inventing bugbears. 4. Be helpful; re- 
member God has given you two hands 
that with them you may bestow as well 
4. Be thoughtful 
of others; remember the old _beatitude, 
Blessed are the happiness makers. 5. 
Be faithful in.the least things; remem- 
ber the old sculptor who carved the back 
of his statue as carefully as the front, 
because the gods see everywhere, 6. 
Be a Bible student anda follower of 
Christ; remember the old Jewish prov- 
erb, If you would be fragant, keep close 
to the source of perfumes. 


THE Rassts Sons. By Emily Weaver. 
Pp 381.Price $1.50. Congregational 
Sunday-school and Publishing Society, 
Boston and Chicago. | 
In this book the authoress of ‘*My 


Lady Nell” tells a remarkably strong 


story of the days of St. Paul. The Rabbi 
is a Jew ofthe stricter sort, whose two 
boys were away from home because of 
the inability of one of them to bear all 
the punishments imposed upon him. 
They find their way into a robber’s cave 
and in time become robbers, though at 
first their thought was merely of joining 
in some effort to free their land from the 
hated Roman rule. Among the prison- 
eis brought to their cave is Paul, who 
reasons with his captors of righteousness 
and of judgment to come. ‘Taken cap- 
tive himself in one of the robbers’ forays, 
one of the lads afterwards again comes 
into contact with Paul, and becomes a 
disciple ot Christ. The other also learns 
to love Christ, and the Rabbi himself, 
before his death, yields his heart to the 
Nazarene’ whom he has hated. The 
book is full of strong situations, and de- 
serves to stand by the side of “Ben Hur.” | 


Cross Roaps, or IsaBeL ALIson’s His- 
TORY. By Mary Halloway. 12mo, 
cloth. 293 pp. $1.15. American 
| Sunday-school Union Philadelphia and 
New York, Publishers. | 
“This world is a hard place for girls,” 
some one has said, It is apt to be 
peculiarly hard for those who must leave 
home and earn a livelihood at an early | 
age, after a sheltered and comfortable 
girlhood which has not developed self- 
reliance and the more hardy traits of 
character. The life-path of such girls } 
often seems to take them along cvoss- 
roads; but if they are daughters of the 
King, they find that he is leading them 
along the upward way. Isabel Alison 
feels the pinch of limitation in means 
and circumstances. encounters 
varied trials, and does not always mani- 
fest the graces of the saints. Sheis a 
very human Sort of girl ; but readers will 
like her none the less for that. Girls 
will be profited by making the acquaint- 
ance of Isabel Alison, as a sensible elder 
sister who has been along the cvoss-roads 
and is following the King’s highway. 


DoroTHy DoREMUS. “By Mildred Scar- 
borough. 12mo0, cloth; 216 pp.; $1. 


adelphia and New York, Publishers. 


who did none of the dreadful things as- 


pest of disappointment because she can- 
at Aunt Melia’s house that the old lady 
does not include her in the invitation. 
story, and in it they may see: a- mirror 


the way to mend them. 


IN PASTORAL WORK. 
BY REV. A. K. JOHNSON. 


good and God. 
God and the preacher. God in the 
man. is the first condition of success. 


‘Along the line of saving men a :success- 


ful God must be an incarnate God. As 


be made “manifest in the flesh.” He is 
never called to’ preach the unsearchable 


riches of His grace who has not first been 


filled “unutterably full of glory and of | 


Her belief is “that 


ence of many girls—not indeed in out- |} 


Pen- | 


intelligibility, or force to the rounding of 


American Sunday-school Union, ‘Phil- | 

The book is dedicated to “the real Dot, |. 
cribed to her namesake in the story.” |} 
The story ‘Dot’ is indeed a little whirl- | 
wind. She first shows herself in a tem- | 
not go to Cousin Milly’s wedding, since | 
she has previously so conducted ‘herself’ | 


Young girls will be delighted to read the | 


reflecting their own faults and _ showing. : 


MOTIVE POWER IN THE PULPIT AND | 


‘Motive power is. that which causes | 
motion. ,The motive power of the pul- | 
pit is that which moves men towards | 
Its conditions are in| 


in Jesus, so in his disciples, God must | ~ 


God.” ‘The fact that a man ‘has been | 
filled with the fullness of the deep things 
of God is not always an evidence of fit- 
ness for the pulpit. God does not call | 


only one of many means Godeuses to 
carry on his work. Moses lacked one of 
the essential. qualifications of a preacher, 


ment of executive and legislative ability, | 
and God called him to that work, and a 
very inferior man .to-do the preaching; 
Samuel as seer judge; Samson, 
the warrior; David, singer of the hallow- 
ed song ; Isaiah and Daniel, among the 
prophets; all called of God, but none to 
the pulpit. 

I think some. who feel the sweet rnelt- 
ing of the soul in communion with God 
take this as a call to preach. How sad 
if only the ministry should have these 
seasons of bliss! God calls to the pul- 


circumstances. He would mistake to-day 
who should enter the pulpit because he felt 
within him,the character elements of 
that. JohnKnox of Israel, the sturdy 
Tishbite. Luther, Calvin, Knox, Cart-. 
wright, were giants in their day; but 


have been times and. places when 
comparatively uneducated men were 
greater motive powers in the pulpit than 
men of scholarly finish could have been; 
just as a man is mightier in the pulpit 
than an angel. He is closer to the peo- 
ple. 
This power consists, first, in the full- 
ness of the divine love abiding in the 
preacher; not temporarily or fitfully, 
but continually. He who successfully 
expounds the Word must himself ‘con- 
tinue in the Word.” He who would 
communicate to others must himself 


vine love compels the fullness of the 
human love. He who has not the sun 
pathos with his fellow, must be ever 
a weakling in the pulpit. He must be 
the same man out of the pulpit that he 
is in it. The pulpit, though filled with 
zeal, and eloquence, and ability, is often 
shorn of its power by the undue levity, 
the irregular walk and temper of its oc- 
cupant out of it. There must be a zeal 
that consumes; that feels ‘‘better less 
than sixty years with God than a cycle 
with the world”; that. surmounts all ob- 
stacles ; that knows it an axiom of his be- 
ing that God and he area majority. The 
pulpit should be scholarly and cultured; 
but must be guarded with the eternal vig- 
ilance which is the price of liberty against 
degenerating to a mere lecture platform. 

It should press home, in thoughts that 
breathe, and words that burn, the value 
of the soul, the soul, the soul ; and never 
forget, for a moment, that its only apol-. 
ogy for being is that it may save souls. 

The utterance of the pulpit should be 
clear and distinct, without involution or 
uncertainty. It should never sacrifice 


a period. First, be clear and strong, 
then beautiful. 

To the preacher they are people ; to 
the pastor they are persons. The ele- | 
ments of power in the preacher and the pas- 
tor are to some extent different. The 
pastor may not be eloquent; yet he may 
have that rare power of getting close to 
people that is indefinable. He has a 
patience that is inexhaustible to the verge 


of the absurd. He calleth his flock by | 
name, even to the smallest lamb. They 


are always on mind and heart. They 
are never forgotten in personal 
or family prayer. They drain his 
purse and his energies of body 
and of soul. Such is a brief analysis of 
the powers of the pulpit-and the pastor- 
ate ; combine them, and we have a force 
that, like the stars in their courses, noth- 
ing shall stay. Multiply them, and we 
have the world. As in the olden time 
the beacon fires flamed up from peak to 
peak, to send afar the tidings that the 
King had come to his realm again; so 
from all the hilltops the fires shall gleam, 
fed by such a pulpit, and proclaim to 
every darkened heart: Lo! the King has 
come; the King has come to his own 
again! For the earth shall be filled with 


as the waters cover the sea. 
[From a paper read at the District 
Association, Escondido, Oct. 14, 1891.]| 


AYER’S PIL Ls 
Excel all others as a family medicine. They 
are suited to every constitution, old and 
young, and, being sugar-coated, are agree- 
able to take. Purely vegetable, they leave 
no ill effects, but strengthen and regulate 
the stomach, liver, and bowels, and restore 
every organ to its normal function. For use 
either at home or abroad, on land or sea, 
these Pills 


Are the Best. 


“Ayers Pills have been used in my family 
for over thirty years. We find them an ex- 
cellent medicine in fevers, eruptive diseases, 
and all bilious troubles, and seldom call a 
physician. They are almost ‘the only pill 

used in our neighborhood.”— Redmon C., 
Comly, Row Lanes P.: O., Ws Feliciana 
Parish, La. 

“T have been ion this country eight years, 

and, during all this time, neither I, nor any 
member of my family have used any other - 

kind of medicine than Ayer’s Pills, but these 
- we always keep at hand, and I should not 
_ Know how to get along without them.”— | 
A. W. Soderberg, Lowell, Mass. 

*T have used Ayer’s Cathartic Pills as a 


Family Medicine 


for 35 years, and they have always given the » 
utmost satisfaction.” James A. Thornton, 
Bloomington, Ind. 

“Two boxes of Ayer’s Pills cured me of — 
severe headache, from which I was long & 


Dr. J. AYER & 


all his. children there. The pulpit is 


the gift of speech. He was the embodi | 


pit men of different types, under different | 


their day passed with them. There | 


‘PLYMOUTH ROCK. 


first be fillled. The fullness of the di- | 


the knowledge of the glory of the Lord 


| 
ne 


WNERS OF INVERNHSS are now ready 
make deeds to lots in that -beagtiful 
resort on Tomales Bay, Marin County. 


People of the interior of the State whe 
wish to escape a should secure a lot 


Inverness will be the popular sowet,, 
other year. 


Warm salt water boating 
for women and children. Partial protection 


from wind and fog, so common near the 
ocean. 


For particulars address 


J. McM. SHAFTER, _ 


Rm. 44, 319 Pine. St., 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


“whe Stone of a Nation."— 
Lon 


Have you stood on the world famous ** Pl 
Rock,’’ visited the historic scenes in a? 
“Would you dv this and story, for 


mpses o igrim Plymouth.—F 
eight views in Photo-Gravure 
owing 


» with text, 
Plymou 


” 1620 and the 
$1.50. Reduced 
views, 50 cents. 
Sketches about 


W. H. W. Bicknell, in white portfolio. ize 


50, 
Pilgrim P outh, — Sixteen In 
views, with the a text. Size, 10x13. C 
Same, in handsome seal 


gilt, 
ing, $7 
‘Standish of Standish,”’ by Jane G. 


Price 


The story of the deeply in 
Little at ‘tory told for 


Plymouth loth 
Models of the famous Rock, 
35 and 50 cents each. 

Gev. Carver’s Chair.—Models of the Chair 
-brou in the 25 cents. 

otogra o ymouth Rock, 
Pile Hall, National Monument to the 
and one hundred other subjects of historic in 


dozen. Catalogue free. 
Plymouth Albums, 31 Views, 25 cents. 


ona of pod above books will make handsome 

Christmas and Birthday presents, and will be 
mailed postpaid on receipt of price 

We have sent sam ang ae to the editor of this paper 
who will vouch for their excellence. 


Agents wanted. 
A. BURBANE, 
Pilgrim Bookstore, Plymouth, Mass. 


REMINGTON 
TYPE-WRITRS 


In Constant Use. 


Present 100 Daily. 
To-day the most perfect development. of 
the Writing Machine, embod\ing' the latest 


and highest achievements of inventive and 
mechanical skill. The REMINGTON 
STANDARD is the only writing machine 


‘that will stand hard service and prove equal 


to the expectations of purchasers. | 
Type-Writer Cabinet Ware. Special Linen 
Type-writer Papers. Attachments and Sup- 
lies of all kinds. Send fo: illustrated cata- 
ogue. 


G. G. WICKSON & Co., 
SAN FRANCISO): 3&5 Front Street. 
LOS ANGELES: 346 N. Main Street. 
PORTLAND : 141 Front street. 


HERRMANN & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 
FIN E 


HATS & CAPS 


332-336 KEARNY STREBT 


TO CHOOSE FROM. 
THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWES? 
| PRIOES | 


Branch Store 1214 Merket street, 
above Tayor, 


Scales, 


‘FAMILY USE. 
ALL SIZES. 


316 & 318 Market St., Ss. F. 


Mam For sale by all hardware dealers. 


= M PEASE, 
Ayer’ Ss Pills, 


Surgeon, 
185 Turk Street, San Francises» 


and | 3 


th of teday. | 
thirty-four 


Extra fine views, 35 cents each, $4.00 per 
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THE PACIFIC: 


‘San FRANCISCO, CAL. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 4, 189 :. 


Highest of all in Leavening Power~n¥. S. Gov't Report, Aug. 17, 1889. 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Baking 
Powder 


SEATTLE LETTER. 


A good batch of news this week, 
thanks to my enterprising brother, Rev. 
Samuel Greene! Let me give you his 
items in his own words: _ 

‘Brother Singer and I had a magnifi- 
cent day at Hope, Idaho, yesterday. 
The town is situated on a steep hillside. 
Indeed, so abrupt is it that the several 
streets are each cut out of the slope 
quite narrow, and the several sites for 
the dwellings are also cut into the hill, 
the lots on the several terraces all front- 
ing one way, each row overlooking the 
roof of the house on the next street be- 
low, and that toward the beautiful Lake 
Ponde Oreille at the foot of the hill, 
which, if in a less mountainous region, 
would be called a mountain. With all 
the beauteous scenery on the Sound, I 
think there is nowhere any single view 
more picturesque than the outlook from 
the doorways of many of the homes at 
Hope. Over the narrow strip of level 
land just above the waters of the lake is 
the roadway and sidings of the N. P. 
R. R., with the roundhouse and repair 
shops, for this is a division point. 

“The population of the town is per- 
haps five hundred, mostly railroad em- 
ployes and their families. 

‘‘The occasion of the visit of Brother 
Singer and myself was the dedication of 
the chapel, or church building, erected 


here by the Congregational church and | 


their friends. Some three years ago 
Deacon Andrus, then of Cheney, 
Wash., and missionary of the C. S. S. 
and P. S., was led to visit Hope to as- 
sist in the organization of a Sunday- 
school, of which Mrs. A. E. Crandall 


was chosen Superintendent. It was a 


time of very small things, and nota little 
Opposition occasionally appeared, while 
nearly all seemed indifferent to its suc- 
cess. For two years Mrs. Crandall held 
her ground, gaining each quarter some 
new friends and helpers, and brought 
the Sunday-school to self-support. A 
Ladies’ Church Aid Society was during 
this time organized, and when the writer 
first visited them, in March last, they had 
already $250 in their treasury toward a 
fund for a chapel. A church organiza- 
tion was then effected of eighteen mem- 
bers, and they were encouraged to build. 
Without any assurance of outside aid in 
a financial way, without the prospect of 
a pastor, without preaching services ex- 
cept through an occasional visit of a rep- 
resentative of the C. S. S. and P. S., 
they have formed this plan to build, and 
carried it out to a complete success. 
The matter of the selection of a suitable 
lot on that steep hillside occasioned 
some delay, but when that was decided 
upon the railroad company donated the 
site, and the building, twenty-eight feet 
by forty, was completed, costing, includ- 
ing the stove, but without seats other 
than the old benches which had been 
used in the old saloon where the Sun- 
day-school was previously held, $825. 
Every dollar of this cost has been raised 


_by the people on the ground, an offer- 


ing of sixty dollars on the evening of 
dedication completing the fund for the 
payment of the last bill. It is a neat, 
plain church building, which can be ar- 
ranged to seat two hundred people. 
How much better so than a more showy 
structure carrying a debt of hundreds of 
dollars, or even a ‘grant’ from the A. 
C. U! They must yet provide comfort- 
able seats for the congregation, suitable 
pulpit furniture, and a communion ser- 
vice. If any friend should see these 
lines, and wish to aid them, they can 
communicate with Mr. Wm. D. Pegram, 
Hope, Idaho, a member and trustee of 


the church, and a faithful conductor on 


the Idaho Division of the N. P, R. R., 


of many years’ service. 


“Dr. McLean of Oakland could tell 
how he and his good wife and daughter, 
on their return from the East several 
weeks ago, came to ‘stop over a day or 
two at Hope, and in their stroll over 
those rough streets lingered to admire 
Mrs. Pegram’s dooryard flowers, and 


found Brother Pegram cleaning up after | 


a few hours’ work on a Congregational 
church building. These representatives 
of the church in Oakland and the 
church in rlope did not separate until 
after genuine Christian fellowship had 
sprung up between them, the result of 
which was that, when the services of 
dedication came to be observed, the 
preacher found a beautiful pulpit Bible 
upon the plain home-made desk, bear- 
inscription,» ‘ Congregational 
Church, Hope, Idaho,’ in plain gilt let- 
ters, and on the inside of the cover, 
‘‘Presented by the Y. P. S. C. E. of the 


First Congregational Church of Oakland, | 


THE 
BROTHERS, 


California.” From the same source there 
accompanied this gift one hundrad cop- 
ies of an admirable singing book or the 
Sunday-school, which are highly appre- 
ciated by all who are interested in the 
Sunday-school and church. | 

“The services of dedication occupied 
the usual morning and evening hours. 


_ Rev. Samuel Greene of Seattle, State 


Superintendent of the C. S. S. and P. S. 
for Washington,and North Idaho, preach- 
the 


service being in the care and conduct of 
Rev. E. J. Singer, Assistant Superinten- 
dent for the Eastern half of the same 
district. 

‘*The successful outcome of this enter- 
prise has resulted from the willingness of 
the C. S. S. and P. S. to take it in its 
incipiency, and stay by it until it has be- 
come a permanent and regular work, 
and, as in the beginning, the only reli- 
gious institution in the town of Hope. 
Will not now the A. H. M. S. take the 
future care, and add a few hundred dol- 
lars to the four hundred dollars it is 
thought can be raised the first year to- 
ward the support of a pastor for this 
church and two adjacent stations where 
there are already Sunday-schools ?” 


So much for Hope. But good news 
comes from other places, too. The two 
new and fine churches, one at Spokane, 
the other at Seattle (Plymouth), have 
been opened this week. The main au- 
dience room of the First Congregational 
church of Spokane was opened Sunday, 
October 25, and Dr. Beard preached to 
a crowded house morning and evening. 

The lecture-room of the Plymouth 
church, Seattle, was first used last night 
for prayer-meeting. They use that room 
from now until the main auditorium is 
completed, perhaps in January. 

Rev. Brother Walters preached at 

Medical Lake October 25, to relieve 
Pastor Hooker, who has been engaged 
with some of his colleagues of the Yale 
Band in holding special meetings at 
Cheney, from which great good i in results 
has already appeared. 
- Francis Murphy opens a_ crusade 
against intemperance here at the Armory 
next Sunday evening. We welcome this 
apostle of gospel temperance preaching, 
and hope to be able to report next week 
a grand and stirring campaign. As far 
as now known, all the churches will unite 
in the movement. We have not had 
quite as much time to prepare our peo- 
ple for such a movement as we could 
wish, but we hope they will rally to the 
work just as well. 

The Seattle Congregational Ministeri- 
al Association was organized last Mon- 
day in Brother Nutting’s study, with 
Rev. W. W. Ferrier President; Rev. 
Wallace Nutting, Vice-President; Rev. 
M. P. Jones, Secretary. A constitution 
was adopted, and the exercises began at 
once. The hour was pro‘itable and 
pleasant, and bodes well for the future. 

Taylor church of Seattle is just pur- 
chasing a new pulpit Bible, and improv- 
ing on its music by the introduction of 
an anthem into morning and evening 
service. 

Rev. Brother Greene has been at 
Chelan this week. | 

The ladies of the missionary societies 
of the Congregational churches of Seat- 
tle are vigorously preparing a missionary 


rally to take place about November 


11th. It will be an all-day affair, lunch 
being served at noon, and probably at 
the new Plymouth building. G. H. L. 

October 30, | 


NEWS BRE VITIES. 


Snow, high winds and prarie fires are 
reported in North Dakota. Thrashing is 
about two-thirds finished. 

Owing to the salmon industry, the 
Columbla river is said to give out more 
wealth than any other river in the world. 

There are now in Texas fifteen sugar 
manufactories, the production of which 
for this year is estimated at 15,000,000 
pounds. 

The silk shows that a single 
cocoon from a well-fed silkworm will 
often produce a continuous fibre more 
than 1,000 yards long. 

The Government Engineer at Hon- 
duras, who regulates the mahogany cut, 
estimates the value of the trees now 
ready for the market at $20c,000,000. 


The Dreyfus motion relative to the 


was withdrawn after an exciting debate 
in the French Chamber of Deputies. 


take. Now it is the cereal crops which 
are 1,000,000,000 bushels bigger than 
last year and worth $5 47,000,000 more, 


It is stated by Lugineering that half 
the tin of the world is exported from the 
Malay Peninsula, where mining is carri- 
ed on almost entirely by Chinese. 

Colonel Thomas McKie of the Salva- 
tion Army, who has been somewhat not- 
ed as an African explorer, has arrived 
here from New Zealand, and will work 
with the Salvation Army in California 
for a time. 

As a result of a disturbance on the 
campus last Saturday week, the faculty 
of Yale has decreed that the class of ‘94 
shall not take part in any athletic sports 
during its term in college. This is with- 
out precedent. 


parties, whose names are withheld, have 
donated $,0,000 to the Endowment 
fund of the Pomona College, and $25,- 
ooo for a building to be erected during 
the coming spring. 

The sponge industry of the Bahama 
Islands employs 500 small vessels and 
about 5,000 men. The industry is be- 
ing rapidly developed on the Florida 
coast, and the sponges in this locality | 
are said to be finer than all the Bahamas. 


The United States Government has 


sented to Captain D. D. Roop of the 
British bark Norcross, at Victoria, B C. 


for the rescue of the crew of the Ameri- 


can ship William McGilvray, in August, 
18809. 


A Baptist CELEBRATION.—Eighteen 


hundred and ninety-two will be a Baptist 
centennial, While America is celebrating 
the four hundredth anniversary of its dis- 
covery, the Baptists will be celebrating 
the fact that one hundred years ago their 
denomination founded the first society for 


the evangelization ofthe heathen. The | 


celebration'will be inaugurated by a som- 
memorative discourse and other services 
at a meeting in Philadelphia, while the 
churches throughout the country will be 
invitesd to hold corresponding me- 
morial services. The year istobe signal- 
ized by raising a memorial fund of 1,- 

000,000 for an increase of the foreign 


field. 


MOST IMPORTANT FAMILIES 


tz” Get Your Tableware and Houseware Plated. £1 


Every description of TABLE-WARE, SPOONS, FORKS, KNIVES, OASTERS, TEA-SETS 
TRAYS, PITOHERS, GRATE-FIXTURES, DOOR-PLATES, and all 
kinds of HOUSE FIXTURES, WATOHES and : 
JEWELRY plated at the 


SAN FRANCISCO ...... 


Gold, Silver and Nickel Plating Works,|, 


653 AND 655 MISSION STREET, 
E. G. Denniston, Proprietor. 


Bet. New Montgomery and Third Sts., S. F. First Premium Silver Mois! 
Old work finished equal to new. . 


See name “EVER : 
ACKNOWLEDGED THE 


BEST DRESS STAY 


ON THE MARKET. 


ADY’’ on back of each Stay. 


PERSPIRATION PROOF. 


PLIABLE. 
EASILY ADJUSTED. 


Ask for them. 


Take none @ but | them. 


BE WARE OF IMITATIONS, 


THE YPSILANTI DRESS STAY MANUFACTURING CO., YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN. 


74 Grand me New York. 


ocPoTs 


FOR SALE BY ALL JOBBERS AND RETAILERS. 


DRESS STEEL and BUSTLE CO. 


SUITS 


ARE MANUFACTURED BY | 


MILITARY TAILORS AND OUTFITTERS, 


23 Third 


San Francisco 


prosecution of the Archbishop of Aix 


This is a bullion country and no mis- 


It is just announced that three Eastern 


sent a gold watch and chain to be pre- | 


Stock, - 


Interest 


‘| ‘SHE STRONGEST, 
Safes, under the Rentor’s Individual Control, from 


|Hublishers’ Mepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter. 


THE PACIFIO CLUBBING LIST. 


We will send the Pacrrio one year (price $2. 
50 a year) to any new ber, or to any old 
subscriber renewing in advance, with any of 
the following publications, for the price named 
in the second column. The price in the first 
column is that of the publication named alone. 
Each column includes prepaid postage. After 
the receipt of the first copy of any publication, 
complaints, if necessary, 


office where it is printed. 
American Agriculturist........... $1.50 $3.50 
Harper’s Weekly........ 4.00 6.75 
i Magazine............... 4.00 6.50 
Bazar...... awe 4.00 6.75 
Scientific American.......... 8.20 6.00 
The Century Magazine............ 6.00 
décceses 2.50 4.50 
The Independent. . tes 
North American Review. - 5.00 6.35 
Congregationalist............ .... 8.00 6.15 
Littell’s Living Age......:....... 8.00 9.50 
Illustrated Christian Weekly...... 2,50 5.00 
Christian at Work................ 8.00 5.00 


THE OLIVE TREE. 


The olive tree requires less care than any 
other known bearing tree, and in many parts of 
Europe the tree is not pruned or cultivated; 
the general opinion there is that when once set 
out it can be left to take care of itself, but 
proper cultivation and pruning not only in- 
creases the yield, but also improves the quality 
of the olive, thus producing a finer oil. Dr. 
Thompson says that he saw the hills above An- 
tioch, Syria, covered with olive. groves which 
had been neglected for fifty years, the large 
trees yielding from ten to fifteen gallons of oil 
to the tree. 

For further information, apply at the office of 


the Los Guilicos Olive Company, rooms 69, 70 


and 71, Chronicle Building, San Francisco. 


Ayer’s Sarsapariila acts directly and prompt - 
ly, purifying and enriching the blood, improv- 
ing the appetite, strengthening the nerves, and 


‘invigorating the system. It is, therefore, in 


the truest sense, an alterative aaa Every 
invalid should give it a trial. 


FOR RENT.—Five cottages of one and 
two rooms each to rent, at $2 to $5 per month. 
Location, * rexno foothills. Address Miss L. 
A. Littieton, Zebra, Fresno ( ounty, Cal. 


To oblige a good deacon’s widow and our 
friends and the churches who need it, we keep 
in THE PaciFIc office excellent unfermented 
wine. Price, 75 cents per bottle. 


Ladies, call at the Wonder Hat, Flower 
and Feather Store, 1024, 1026 and 1028 Mar- 
ket street. New Hats, new Flowers, new 
Laces, low prices. 


should be sent to the - 


PERIODICALS 


Supplies 


7385 MARKET ST. 


GEORGE WALKER, Manager, - - S. F. 


CARPETS, FURNITURE, UPHOLSTERY. 


Everything in these lines with which 
to furnish a home completely. 


Special Prices to Churches and Sunday Schools. 


641 647 Market Street. 


DONALD KENNEDY 
Of Roxbury, Mass., says 


Kennedy’s Medical Discovery | 


cures Horrid Old Sores, Deep 
Seated Ulcers of 4Q years’ 
standing, Inward Tumors, and 
every disease of the skin, ex- 
cept Thunder Humor, and Can- 


cer that has taken root. Price, 


$1.50. 
in the U. S. and Canada. 


FOSTER 


Grocers. 


Sole Agents For 


| For hot climates. Choice 


MACKEREL AND 
TON GUES AND SOUNDS 


A Specialty. 


26 & 28 California Street 
SAN FRANCISOO, 


Deponits Receiv 
| 


CALIFORNIA. ~ 


Pacific Ban Ky Treasurer, 


$1,000,000 


to Call.. 


PAYS INTEREST DIATE OF DEPOSIT. 


5.52% on TERM 
4. on OLDINARY Deposits. 


7 In connection with the Bank are the _ 
SAEBIS VAULTS, 
on the street floor with the Dank. 

UT EXCEPTION, ON THE COAST. 


$4.00 to $50.00 per Year. 


Trunks.and Valuable lo Packages, taken on stor- 
reassnacic ratcs 
-Proof, Tire-Proof, centrally located and 
Of a2 cCcss, 
fooms for the use 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


THE new 5-cent Stamp De Sys- 
tem of the PEOPLE'S HOME SAV- 
INGS BANK, is proving a marked 
Pee na here as W as in d and 


is is wonders in encouragin 
ecuting in youthful] min 
sons of thriftand 
THE Stampesand allinformation may 
be had ——— our Agents or on applica- 


Columbus 
and Sect’y. 


San Francisco, California, July 1, 1891. 


Sold by every Druggist 


PIAN 


LOS OLIVE 


Olives Planted and Cultivated under the Supervision Of 


Adolphe Flamant. 


Any person desiring to become interested in growing olives, 
and the manufacture of olive oil, under the management of an 
experienced person, may secure further information by applying 

at the office of the Company, Rooms 69, 70 and 71 Chronicle 
Building, San Francisco; or, at Los Guilicos, Sonoma Co., Cal. 


LEADING FACTS OF AMERICAN HiSTORY. D. H. Montgomery. 12mo... $1 00 


INITIAL STUDIES IN AMERICAN LETTERS. Henry A. Beers. 12mo...... 1 00 
THE STORY OF THE CONSTITUTION. Francis N. Thorpe. 12mo....... - 6 
~BOCIAL INSTITUTIONS.OF AMERIVA. James 1 00 
GERMAN LITERATURE IN ENGLISH. W. O. Wilkinson.................... 1 00 
TWO OLD FAITHS. Hinduism Mohammedanism. 12mo........... 40. 
The books are of uniform height and width, varying only in thickness 
The six books and the CHauTavuquan (postpaid).................. $7 00 


GEO. C. McCONNELL co. 


787 MARKET sTREET; 


BIBLE HOUSE. SAN FRARCISCO CAL. 


HEADQUARTERS |JQHN HENDERS ON, Ir, 


-— FOR — 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER 


COAL. 


Hotels, Restaurants, Families and Ot- 
fices supplied at the lowest market rates. 
HLERS Ht ASE No. 224 Eddy Street. 
Bet. Taylor and Jones Sts. 
‘26, 28 & 30 Ste, ToelePphone 182067. 


Largest stock. oldest Music House. Satis- 


faciion guaranteed. 

We have a big stock of Ruober Goods 
bought of a Jeadiug house retiring from bus- 
iness on this Coast. 


ORGANS 


LOW PRICES AND EASY TERMS. 


mA DY DENTIST. 


DR. FRANCES C. TREADWELL 


ee Child’s rubber shoes. 5 to 10..........--+- 25c 

OF PHILADELPHIA. ode 
Opp. New City Hall, 8. F. 1.25 


Havin bad daily charge of the human | }@dies’ overshoex, all styles..... 
mouth many with close | | adies’ Arctics and snow- $1, $1. 25 
prectical study. I am compe'ent to execute Ladies’ h: — gaiters.. 50. $1.75 
all branchrs o ‘dentistry. Extracting made 


exsv with a: sesthetics. All styles of plate SE ; 
work «executed Natural restorea | ’isses’ boots........ ce $1.25 50 
Gen Jemen’s, as well as ladies’ and children’s, Boys’ boots........ $1 50 to 
teeth treared. SMITH?S CASH STORE, 


Office Hours: 94.m.tode,m. 416-418 FRUNT 8T., - San Francisco 
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